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Claude Dablon, S. J. 
(1619-1697) 


The late Father Melancon’s list of the Jesuit missionaries 
who came to New France and Louisiana between 1611 and 1757 
contains the names of 336 priests, scholastics, and lay brothers, 
including 106 who were in what is today the United States. Many 
of these latter played an active part in the early history of this 
country when the Mississippi Valley and the Great Lakes region 
were French territory, and are intimately linked with the evan- 
gelization, exploration, or colonization of this section of the 
French Empire in North America. For this reason the names of 
some are well known throughout the country, or at least have 
been perpetuated in the region in which they were most active. 
Others are quite unknown, either because they have left no writ- 
ings, or because their activities were confined to the house in 
which they lived, as in the case of the lay brothers. 

Because of their importance in the early history of the Great 
Lakes region and of the Mississippi Valley, it has seemed that 
a biographical dictionary of these hundred men would be of 
service to students of this period. The condition for inclusion is 
that the missionary must, at one time or another, have set foot 
in the present-day United States, even if only temporarily. 
Father Raymbault, for instance, would be included because, in 
1641, he came with Father Jogues to Sault Ste. Marie; Charlevoix 
would be mentioned because of his voyage down the Mississippi; 
Father de la Bretonniére because he accompanied the Canadian 
Indians as chaplain in the 1739-1740 expedition against the 
Chickasaw; and Father de Bonnecamps because of his survey of 
the Ohio. 

The names of some of these men already appear in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, but in such a general work, the 
space that can be allotted to each is necessarily limited, whereas 
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in a specialized dictionary fuller details can be given, disputed 
questions considered, and moot points discussed. Moreover, al- 
though most of the articles in the above-mentioned work were 
written by specialists, they were very often compiled from sec- 
ondary sources. In gathering the materials for the projected 
dictionary, we have endeavored to make a critical use of primary 
sources whether published or in manuscript. 

The following pages, which comprise the article on Father 
Dablon, are here published as a specimen entry. As in the case 
of the studies on Jolliet' and on Cadillac,’ the publication of the 
complete dictionary cannot be expected until the end of the war. 


* o * ae * 


Claude Dablon*® was born at Dieppe, January 21, 1619.‘ He 
began his novitiate at Paris September 17, 1639; and two years 
later was sent to La Fléche where he remained studying and 
teaching until 1653. The scholastic year 1653-1654, which was 
spent at Eu,’ was his last year in France. On September 19, 1655, 
having “recently arrived’ in Quebec, he was sent to the Iroquois 
country with Father Chaumonot. On his way to this mission 
under date of October 9, 1655, Father Dablon wrote the earliest 
extant’ of his numerous letters which contain valuable informa- 


1 “E] Rio del Espiritu Santo,” MID-AMERICA, XXV, 1943, 189. 

2 “Cadillac’s Early Years in America,” MID-AMERICA, XXVI, 1944, 3. 

8 His name is sometimes written “d’Ablon”; he himself always signed 
“Dablon.” A “Maistre Simon Dablon, syndic de la ville de Dieppe,” was 
one of the Hundred Associates; Collection de Manuscrits ... relatifs a@ 
la Nowwelle-France, 4 vols., Quebec, 1883-1885, I, 84; but we do not know 
whether the missionary and the syndic were related. 

4 Besides this date, an earlier one, February 1618, is also found; cf. 
C. de Rochemonteix, Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle-France au XVII* siécle, 
3 vols., Paris, 1895-1896, IT, 144, note 1; this is repeated by [A. Melancon], 
Liste des Missionnaires-Jésuites, Nouvelle-France et Louisiane, 1611-1800, 
Montreal, 1929, s.v. Dablon. The compiler of the list in R. G. Thwaites, 
ed., The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 73 vols., Cleveland, 1896- 
1901, hereinafter quoted as JR, 71:123, has both dates, but ibid., 148, only 
June, ie., January 21, 1619, is given. According to the census of 1681, 
which in Quebec was taken after April 8, he is said to be 62 years old; 
B. Sulte, Histoire des Canadiens-Francais, 8 vols., Montreal, 1882-1884, 
V, 53; but in the census of 1667 his age is given as 50, ibid., IV, 65. The 
age in these nominal censuses is often approximate, or quite erroneous; cf. 
E. B. O’Callaghan, Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State 
of New York (NYCD), IX, Albany, 1855, 668, where the editor points out 
that in the census of 1681 Jolliet is said to be six years older than he was. 

5 Rochemonteix, op. cit., II, 144, note 1. 

6JR, 42:57; Lettres de la Venerable Mere Marie de Il’Incarnation 
premiere Superieure des Ursulines de la Nouvelle France, Paris, 1681, 
letter lii, to her son, October 12, 1655, 521. The exact date of his arrival 
is not known, for the Jesuit catalogue for this year is missing, and the 
copy book of the Journal des Jésuites, C. H. Laverdiére and H. R. Casgrain, 
eds., Montreal, 1892, 195, which contained the entries from February 1654 
to November 24, 1656, is lost. 

7 JR, 41:226, 
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tion about the next forty years of Jesuit activity in North Amer- 
ica. The worth of this first letter and of the journal which Dablon 
kept during his sojourn in the Iroquois country is indicated by 
the following comment of Father De Quen, superior at Quebec, 
who forwarded to France the Relation of 1655-1656: “I cannot 
give a more faithful account of their voyage, and of the fruits 
which God has reaped therefrom, than by transcribing the jour- 
nal sent to us by Father Dablon.’’* 

In this journal we have the reaction of a keen observer who 
could express himself with the unusual clarity, of an educated 
Frenchman, fresh from civilization, brought into abrupt contact 
with the Indians. This day by day account of his journey from 
Quebec to the Iroquois country, and of his sojourn there until 
the following year is characteristic of his style, which like his 
handwriting underwent little change during the next forty years. 
Among the many pen pictures in this first journal, which give 
evidence that he was a born writer, those in Chapter IX are the 
most remarkable, and the description of the antics of the brother 
of the missionaries’ host would not be out of place in an anthol- 
ogy of seventeenth-century French prose.’ 

The journal also reveals the personality of its author. Dablon 
was disinterested and self-effacing, always ready to give credit 
to his brethren. According to him, his companion, Father Chau- 
monot, who spoke Huron and Iroquois as well as the Indian 
themselves,'® was doing all the haranguing, evangelizing, and 
baptizing."' We learn, however, from Chaumonot that Dablon 
himself was by no means idle. In his youth he had learned how 
to play several instruments, “which he played very well” and 
which he “brought along to the Iroquois country.” The Indians 
crowded the bark hut in which the missionaries lived, to hear 
Dablon “make the wood talk”;'* and Chaumonot seized the op- 
portunity of addressing the gathering of fierce Iroquois who 
were attracted and tamed by the black-robed Orpheus. 

After spending this winter in the Onondaga villages, Dablon 


8 JR, 42:58. 


9 Ibid., 160. 

10 JR, 21:188; 42:86; 43:168; Lettres de ... Marie de V’Incarnation, 
letter Ixx, to her son, July 28, 1665, 601; La Vie du R. P. Pierre Joseph 
Marie Chaumonot, . . . Ecrite par lui-méme . . ., ’an 1688, J. G. Shea, ed., 


New York, 1858, 60-61; Suite de la vie du R. P. Pierre Joseph Marie Chau- 
monot, De la Compagnie de Jesus, Par un Pére de la méme Compagnie . 
J. G. Shea, ed., New York, 1858, 15; Lettre circulaire du R. P. Chaumonot 
au P. P[rovinci]al, February 28, 1693, BN, Mss. fr. 6452:10v. 

11 JR, 42:84 ff. 

12 La Vie du R. P. Pierre Joseph Marie Chaumonot, 67. Dablon, how- 
ever, had not a pleasing voice, Journal des Jésuites, 294. 
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journeyed back to Quebec the following spring to notify the civil 
authorities that the Onondaga had threatened to break all rela- 
tions with the French unless the latter would at once begin a 
settlement near those villages as they had long since promised 
to do.** Over melting ice and softening snowfields, it took the 
missionary twenty-eight days to go from the Onondaga villages 
to Montreal, a journey which for endurance and determination 
compares favorably with other highly touted treks in North 
America. 

When he arrived in Quebec at the beginning of April,’* he 
found that both the governor and the Jesuits were unfavorable 
to his request, owing to their distrust of the Iroquois, for the 
Mohawks had been raiding Lower Canada uninterruptedly.*’ It 
seems that Dablon’s eloquence and enthusiasm played no small 
part’ in winning over both civil and religious authorities and in 
making them accede to the request of the Onondaga for French 
settlers and missionaries.’ The whole party numbering some 
fifty men,’** among whom were four Jesuit priests and two 
brothers,’® reached Lake Onondaga, July 11, 1656,*° where a mis- 
sion under the title of Ste. Marie was begun.** From this place 
Father Dablon wrote his earliest extant manuscript letter to the 
General of the Order.*? As is well known, this missionary enter- 
prise was short-lived.** Two years later the French, having 
learned that the Indians planned a general massacre, left the 
fort by night and safely reached Canada in April 1658.** On 
September 1 of that year, Dablon wrote to the General of the 
Jesuits telling him of the abandonment of the Ste. Marie mis- 


18 JR, 42:200 ff. 

14 JR, 44:184. He reached Montreal, March 30, 1656, JR, 42:214. “Le 
Reverend Pere Dablon [and some Onondaga Indians) arriverent ici [Que- 
bec] au temps de la passion,” that is, between April 3 and April 8; in 
1656, Easter Sunday fell on April 16, Lettres de . . . Marie de l’Incarnation, 
letter liv, to her son, August 14, 1656, 530. 

15 JR, 43:104 ff. 

16 Ibid., 126. 

17 Ibid., 128, 130 ff.; 44:62 ff. 

18 JR, 42:215; 43:132; Lettres de . . . Marie de l’Incarnation, letter liv, 
to her son, August 14, 1656, 530. Dablon in his letter to the General of the 
Jesuits, Father Goswin Nickel, infra, wrote: “Galli 50 numero et amplius 
huc appulimus.” 

19 JR, 42:214; 43:132, Marie de l’Incarnation says three brothers. 

20 JR, 43:150. 

21 Ibid., 180. 

22 Dablon to Goswin Nickel, Ad Sanctam Mariam Inter Iroquaeos, 28 
Augusti, 1656, Jesuit Archives, Gallia, 109, I, 290. 

23 Cf. T. F. O'Connor, “The Onondaga Mission,” MID-AMERICA, XVII, 
1935, 10-29. 

24 JR, 44:148 ff. 
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sion.** In this, as in his earlier writings, the missionary has 
nothing but praise for the zeal and devotion of his brethren. 

The laudatory nature of all his letters is so evident that later 
historians have felt the need of justifying it. Apropos of a letter 
written in 1674,2* when Dablon was superior general of the 
Jesuit missions in New France and rector of the college of Que- 
bec, Father Martin notes: 


This letter may seem to some readers only a continual panegyric 
on the missionaries of New France. But it should be observed that this 
document was not intended for publication, and that it was a con- 
fidential communication from a superior who, according to the 
dictates of his conscience, was rendering to his higher superior [the 
provincial in Paris] an account of the missionaries under his direction. 
It should also be known that efforts had been made to traduce 
these apostolic men not only to the ministers of Louis XIV but even to 
their own provincial and to Father Ferrier, the king’s confessor. 
Father Dablon, then, was discharging one of the duties of his office 
in establishing the truth.*’ 


The full explanation of his continual “panegyrics” is to be 
found in Dablon’s whole character, rather than in a mere sense 
of duty or in the need of defending his missionaries against false 
charges. The letters which he wrote before and after his term of 
office as superior manifest the same characteristics. He was an 
incurable optimist: one of those men who took pride in the 
accomplishments of others, who considered everyone else better 
than himself, and who found it very hard to blame or to condemn. 
Whenever he encountered indefensible actions in his subordi- 
nates, he did not trust his own judgment but sought advice be- 
fore condemning. When such actions were done by those outside 
his jurisdiction, he made no mention of them at all in his con- 
fidential letters to higher superiors. New France in general, and 
Quebec in particular, would have been none the worse if there 
had been more men, lay as well as cleric, of the caliber of Dablon 
during the second half of the seventeenth century and later.** 

After his return from the Iroquois country, Father Dablon 
remained in Quebec for the next three years engaged in the 


25 Dablon to Goswin Nickel, Quebeci, Calendis Septemb., 1658, Jesuit 
Archives, Gallia, 109, I, 299. 

26 The letter is reprinted and translated in JR, 59:64 ff. 

27 [F. Martin, ed.], Relations inédites de la Nowvelle France (1672- 
1679), pour faire suite aux anciennes Relations (1615-1672), 2 vols., Paris, 
a “ : note 2. See the bibliographical note on this compilation in JR, 

7311-312. 
28 Cf. J. Delanglez, Frontenac and the Jesuits, Chicago, 1939, 155-156. 
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ministry and preaching.” His letters to the General during this 
time contain nothing about the colony which cannot be found in 
greater detail in the Relations for these years, the most im- 
portant item of all being the Iroquois menace.*° 

On May 3, 1661, Dablon left Quebec with Father Druillettes 
to find Indian tribes whose habitat was on the shores of the “Sea 
of the North.” They went as “far as famine and the Iroquois 
permitted,”** to Nekouba [Lake Nikabau], near the summit of 
the St. Lawrence watershed. Incidentally, this was the farthest 
point reached up to this time in an overland journey from the 
Lower St. Lawrence to Hudson Bay. The account of this expedi- 
tion in the Relation of 1660-1661 is a combination, very probably 
by Father Paul Le Jeune in Paris, of the journals which Dablon 
and Druillettes had kept during the voyage.” 

Returning to Quebec sometime before July 27, 1661, Dablon 
resumed his priestly duties in that vicinity until 1669, when he 
left for the West with Father Allouez.** This event has been ex- 
plained as follows by a recent historian: 


Dablon’s appointment was probably occasioned by the activity of 
the Sulpitians, who were at that time preparing an expedition for 
the discovery of the Great Lakes and the commencement of a mission 
on Green Bay. The Jesuits, unwilling to share the western field, 
determined to forestall them there; so Allouez left the Sault, No- 


29 Journal des Jésuites, 270, 271, 275, 276, 277, 280, 283, 289, 294. 

30 Dablon to Goswin Nickel, Quebeci, 9° Octobr., 1659, Jesuit Archives, 
Gallia, 109, I, 314; id. to id., Kebeci, Calendis Octobris, 1660, ibid., 110, I, 6. 

31 JR, 47:60. 

82 JR, 46:252 ff. Dablon briefly mentions this journey in his letter of 
September 20, 1661, ending it as follows: “Tertium Jam annum agit R. P. 
hieronymus Lallement In huius Misionis administraéde, verum cum tanta 
omnium approbatione, ut providentid quadam Diuinaé factum esse putem, 
hunc nobis non expectantibus datum esse Superiorem, eo tempore quo 
maxime tali homine Indiguimus: quapropter si paternitas vestra, iterum 
Superiorem nobis praeficiat, omnibus ut censeo, et Intus et foris gratum 
faciet, ac neminem cum pari Laude posse id oneris sustinere’”’; Dablon to 
Nickel, Kebeci, 20 Septemb., 1661, Jesuit Archives, Gallia, 110, I, 15. The 
following year he again wrote that it was necessary to the missions “ut 
quamdiu fieri poterit Pater hieronymus Lallement haru[m] missionum 
Superior prorogetur . . . Caetera, si qua regio est, quae totius Societatis 
precibus Indigeat, haec est sané In qua Patres Nostri In laboribus plurimis, 
In carceribus abundantius, In mortibus frequenter, tam generosé vineam 
Dfii excolunt,” Dablon to Oliva, Kebeci, in nova francia, 19 Septemb. ann. 
1662, ibid., 20. The same note is struck in his letter of September 1, 1663, 
ibid., 30, both with regard to Lalemant and to his brother Jesuits. 

33 Cf. Journal des Jésuites, 311, 320, 324, 347, 359. Besides the three 
letters mentioned in the note above, two more written between 1661 and 
1669, are extant, all addressed to the General in Rome, one dated August 26, 
1664, Jesuit Archives, Gallia, 110, I, 35-36, the other September 1, 1668, 
ibid., 43. 

84 JR, 52:198. Cf. Lettres de . . . Marie de l’Incarnation, letter Ixxii, to 
her son, September 1, 1669, 638-639. 
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vember 3, 1669, escorted by two canoe-loads of Potawatomi then 
returning from their second visit to New France.* 


Contemporary evidence, however, does not in any way sup- 
port the above explanation. Two years previously, in 1667, 
Allouez had come back from the West to Quebec to ask for help, 
long before the Sulpicians thought of founding missions in that 
region. He had returned that same year with Father Nicolas, and 
Marquette had followed in 1668. On the other hand, when the 
first Sulpicians, MM. Dollier and Galinée, set out from Montreal 
at the beginning of July 1669, they had no idea of “commencing 
a mission on Green Bay”; they had no idea of going to the North- 
west at all. The events that led to their expedition are described 
in Galinée’s narrative. While M. Dollier was learning the Algon- 
quian language among the Nipissing, the chief of that tribe sent 
a slave on some errand to Montreal. This slave, who had been 
presented to the chief by the Ottawa Indians, but who was not 
an Ottawa himself, called on M. de Queylus, the superior of the 
Sulpicians. The latter “saw that the man might be of great 
service in the conversion of his countrymen, who, he said, were 
very numerous.’’** So he sent the slave back with a letter to M. 
Dollier, in which he suggested that the slave be used as a guide. 
M. Dollier, we are told, “managed so well with the man that he 
extracted a promise from him to conduct him to his own coun- 
try,’”’*’ located southwest of Montreal. Actually the fulfillment of 
this promise was never called for, because when Dollier went to 
Quebec in May 1669, to ask Bishop Laval’s leave to go to the 
“nations called Ottawa,”** he was persuaded by Governor Cour- 
celle, as Galinée says, to go with La Salle to find the Ohio. In 
the passport given to La Salle for this journey, Courcelle re- 
quested 


the governors of provinces in which he might arrive, such as Virginia, 
Florida, etc., to allow him passage and render assistance they would 
wish us to do for them in like case. It was to help on this project, 
moreover, that M. Dollier was requested by the governor to turn 
his zeal towards the tribes dwelling on the Ohio River and to agree 
to accompany La Salle.*® 





35L. P. Kellogg, The French Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest, 
Madison, 1925, 159. 

s6L. P. Kellogg, Early Narratives of the Northwest 1634-1699, New 
York, °1917, 167. 

37 Ibid., 168. 

38 E. Z. Massicotte, Montréal sous le régime francais, Montreal, 1919, 7. 
Cf. Lettres de . . . Marie de l’Incarnation, letter lxxxii, to her son, Septem- 
ber 1, 1669, 638. 

3° Kellogg, Early Narratives of the Northwest, 169. 
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Hence the expedition set out toward the southwest, looking 
for the Ohio River. Indeed, until the party met Jolliet*® at Tina- 
watawa, we hear of nothing else except of the Ohio,*' which, La 
Salle believed, emptied into the Gulf of California,** that is, 
southwest of Montreal. Only after speaking with Jolliet did they 
resolve to change the general direction of their journey, and even 
then their goal was not Green Bay, but the country of the Shaw- 
nee, whose habitat was then south-southwest of Montreal. 
Galinée is quite clear on the subject: 


Moreover, the route which M. Jolliet had taken, with the news he 
brought us—that he had sent some of his party in search of a very 
numerous nation of Ottawa called the Potawatomi, amongst whom 
there never had been any missionaries, and that this tribe bordered 
on the Iskoutegas and the great river that led to the Shawnee— 
induced M. Dollier and me to wish to go and search for the river 
into which we wished to enter by way of the Ottawa rather than 
by that of the Iroquois, because the route seemed to us much easier 
and we both knew the Ottawa language.** 


Thus inspired by Jolliet’s account, the two Sulpicians ac- 
cordingly went off in search of the river which would lead them 
to the Ottawa country. Their journey by way of Lakes Erie and 
Huron finally ended at Sault Ste. Marie in May 1670. There they 
were received with “all possible charity” at ‘the place where the 
Reverend Jesuit Fathers have made their principal establishment 
for the missions of the Ottawa and neighboring tribes.’’** 

The Jesuits had in fact been at the Sault long before they 
heard of the Sulpicians coming to the West;** and Allouez had 
been evangelizing Indians at La Pointe near the far western end 
of Lake Superior several years earlier. Since some of these latter 
Indians had returned to Green Bay by 1668,** it is only to be ex- 
pected that Allouez would follow them there, independently of 
“the activity of the Sulpitians.” And the immediate reason for 
his leaving the Sault for Green Bay in November 1669 was not 
because he was “determined to forestall them there’; nor was it 
to convert the Potawatomi who “had no disposition for the 


4° This Jolliet, commonly identified as Louis, wax very likely Adrien 
Jolliet, Louis’ brother. The evidence which led me to this conclusion is ex- 
amined at length in an unpublished book on the voyages of Louis Jolliet. 

41 Kellogg, ibid., 181, 186-187, 191. 

42 Ibid., 168. 

43 Ibid., 192. With regard to Dollier’s and Galinée’s knowledge of 
Ottawa, cf. the various statements, ibid., 165, 170, 184. 

44 Ibid., 205. 

45 JR, 52:198. 

46 Ibid., 200. 
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Faith,” but that he “might curb some young Frenchmen, who 
being among them for the purpose of trading, were threatening 
them and maltreating them.’’*’ Nor was “Dablon’s appointment 
probably occasioned by the activity of the Sulpitians.” As a mis- 
sionary he would not be very useful, for he knew little of either 
of the two basic Indian languages, the Huron and Algonquian.** 
He was sent to the West not to remain there, but only to organ- 
ize the missions and to make Sault Ste. Marie the center of all 
missionary activities in the West. This is clear from one of the 
letters of Mother Marie de |’Incarnation,*® who had the informa- 
tion directly from the Jesuits themselves, and from the follow- 
ing letter of Father Le Mercier, Jesuit superior at Quebec, to 
the General in Rome, dated August 26, 1670: 


About ten months ago*’ I wrote to Father Claude Dablon, superior 
of the Algonquian missions among the Ottawa, to return next spring 
[1671], since he was needed here for many reasons.®? He received 
my letter in good time, and answered that he would return at the 
first opportunity. I am sure he will comply, especially since he knows 
that very recently I received orders through several safe channels 
that he should be recalled to Quebec as soon as possible. 

I not only do not know any of our Fathers, I shall not say more 
capable than he is to govern these missions, but I do not know of 
any one else who, in the present state of affairs, can conveniently 
be made superior; not indeed because there are no others who have 
governing ability, but because some, being too advanced in years, 
would be unequal to the burden, or because having come too 
recently to this country, they lack the [necessary] experience; 
and as for those still in full vigor, they are laboring in very difficult 
missions, whence they cannot be removed and given other employs 


47 JR, 54:196. 

48 Cf. infra, the letter of Le Mercier. 

49 “Le R. Pere Claude Dablon qui est déja parti... pour gouverner 
ces Missions 14... Le R. Pere Dablon qui doit avoir l’inspection sur 
toutes, s’arrétera a trois cens lieties d’ici afin de donner les soulagemens et 
les secours necessaires. Il va faire en ce lieu 1& une maison fixe, od les 
Missionnaires s’assembleront dans les necessitez pour consulter ensemble 
& y trouver leur rafraichissemens qu’on leur envoira de Quebec.” Lettres 
x . . Marie de V’Incarnation, letter lxxxii, to her son, September 1, 1669, 

50 “Decem circiter abhinc mensibus . . .” The letter is a copy, probably 
by a lay brother at Quebec; “decem” is certainly a clerical error, for all 
a between Quebec and the West were suspended during the 

ter. 

51 With regard to the sending of Dablon to the West with Allouez in 
1669, the editor of the Relation of 1668-1669, very probably Father Le 
Mercier, the author of the letter of August 1670, wrote as follows: “The 
lot happily fell on Father Claude Dablon. He has been sent to be superior 
of the missions in the Upper Country, notwithstanding the abundant fruits 
of his ministry and the pressing necessity of his presence here.” JR, 52:198. 
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without notable detriment to [the progress of] the Christian religion, 


After giving details about the activities of various Jesuits 
in the mission field, Father Le Mercier goes on to say: 


One man, to my judgment, the missions can easily spare, Father 
Claude Dablon, because of his lack of knowledge of [Indian] lan- 
guages, in which he hardly had any practice, for obedience entrusted 
him with other duties. All the Jesuits rightly wish him for superior, 
because he lacks none of the qualities necessary to acquit himself 
perfectly of these functions: whether it be science, knowledge of 
our Institute [way of life], prudence, and experience, since he has 
been in all our Iroquois and Algonquian missions; or whether it 
be piety and ail other virtues, which earned for him a special regard 
from our Fathers and from externs. If your Paternity would be so 
kind as to appoint him rector of this college and superior of these 
missions, our wishes, solely actuated by the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls, would be abundantly satisfied. Besides, we have 
already sent to Reverend Father Provincial our opinion about the 
same Father Claude Dablon as well as about others who had been 
proposed as superior of this house, and the consultors [advisers] 
have sent an accurate report about this matter.*? 


One may legitimately conclude from this letter that the send- 
ing of Dablon to the West in 1669 was not because of the activ- 
ity of the Sulpicians, nor to block their invasion of the western 
mission field. As a matter of fact, the question of forestalling 
the Sulpicians in the West could not even have arisen, for all that 
Le Mercier could have known in the summer of 1669, when he 
sent Dablon to the West, was that MM. Dollier and Galinée were 
headed for the Ohio. 

Dablon must have left Sault Ste. Marie immediately after 
St. Lusson had taken formal possession of the West, on June 4, 
1671; for he was installed at Quebec as rector of the college and 
superior of all the Jesuit missions in New France, July 12, 1671." 

As superior general of the Jesuits in New France, it was his 
duty to edit the Relations in Quebec. His first, one of the longest, 


52Le Mercier to Oliva, Quebec, August 26, 1670, Jesuit Archives, 
Gallia, 110, I, 54-55. Two days later Chaumonot wrote: “Quod attinet ad 
domestica R. P. Le Mercier rector hujus collegii pergit officio sua quam 
solertissime fungi, mirum quam suavi simul et efficaci regimine suos 
moderatur. Hunc profecto mutari non cuperem, nisi provectioris iam esset 
aetatis infirmaeque valetudinis. Quod si Paternitati Vrae placuerit nobis 
alium assignare Rectorem nullum alium censeo digniorem Patre Claudio 
Dablon.”” Chaumonot to Oliva, August 28, 1670, ibid., 58. 

58 This date is found in the manuscript extracts from the catalogue in 
the Collége Ste. Marie Archives, Montreal, whence the compiler of the list 
of Jesuit superiors in New France took it, JR, 71:123, adding without 
indicating the source of this information, “but appointed in 1670.” 
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that of 1670-1671, is divided into three parts. The third part, 
which is longer than the other two combined, treats of the Jesuit 
“Missions aux Outaouacs,” whence Dablon had just returned, and 
contains a detailed description of what until then had been terra 
incognita. He is also responsible for the famous map of Lake 
Superior about which it has been said: 


No one can examine this fine delineation of Lake Superior and the 
northern parts of Michigan and Huron without amazement at the 
amount of scientific exploration and careful observation which made 
it possible. Not until the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
was any cartographical work of the magnitude and character of this 
Jesuit map executed in the Great Lakes area.” 


After 1673, as is well known, the Relations were no longer 
published annually in France. Those interested in the progress 
of discovery and exploration of the Great Lakes region and of 
the Mississippi Valley may well regret that Dablon edited so 
few, for most of what he wrote after 1673 is lost. The only other 
Relation published while he was superior is that of 1671-1672. 
He undoubtedly followed with interest the gradual unfolding of 
the geography of the great valley, and his description of the 
great river flowing therein was the first ever published.** He was 
in Quebec in 1683, when the news of La Salle’s descent of the 
Mississippi to the sea reached the capital of New France, and 
he would have had occasion to meet there some of La Salle’s 
companions. During his second term in Quebec as superior of 
the Jesuit missions, the survivors of La Salle’s last expedition 
arrived there, and it is to him that Tonti granted the land con- 
cession for the Jesuits on the Arkansas River.” 

His first term, from July 12, 1671 to August 6, 1680, was the 
longest of any superior between the return of the Jesuits to New 
France in 1632 and 1739, when Father de St. Pé also held office 
for nine years instead of the usual six. But Dablon’s term was 
incomparably more trying than St. Pé’s. It required infinitely 
more tact to be superior of the Jesuit missions under Frontenac 
than under Beauharnais; it was more difficult in Frontenac’s 
time to steer clear of controversies and avoid clashes with the 
Recollects, who “candidly confessed that they only came to 








5¢L. C. Karpinski, Bibliography of the Printed Maps of Michigan, 
Lansing, 1931, 99. Cf. J. Delanglez, “Franquelin, Mapmaker,”’ MID-AMERICA, 
XXV, 1943, 56, 57, for the validity of Parkman’s pronouncement on this 
map in La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, Boston, 1907, 450. 

55 In the Recueil de voyages de Mr. Thevenot, Paris, 1681. 

5¢ J. Delanglez, ed., “Tonti Letters,” MID-AMERICA, XXI, 1939, 236. 
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Canada to fight the clergy,”*’ than to live in harmony with these 
missionaries after the passing of their “pernicious friend.’’** It 
was better that a peaceful man like Dablon should have been 
superior during eight of the ten years of Frontenac’s first term 
as governor; although it would perhaps not have been too great 
a calamity if the Jesuit superior had been as determined in his 
dealings with the morbidly suspicious governor as was M. de 
Fénelon. 

Although Dablon’s name does not appear in Frontenac’s 
extant letters between 1672 and 1680, the “superior of the 
Jesuits” is mentioned several times therein. The governor had 
hardly arrived at Quebec when he arbitrarily demanded that 
the missionaries going to their post in New France should ob- 
tain a passport from him. This was not only an innovation, but 
also an abuse of authority condemned and forbidden by the king 
as soon as he heard of it.** Frontenac told Dablon that the Jesuits 
ought to be the first to show an example of submission in this 
matter. “He forthwith sent Father de Crépieul to me,’ to get 
the famous passport. 

In spite of the efforts of Frontenac’s admirers to establish 
their hero’s fictitious reputation, his own letters and other con- 
temporary documents, especially the records of the Sovereign 
Council, afford convincing evidence of his arbitrariness, petty 
tyranny, and childish vanity. In the light of this evidence, there 
can be no doubt of the inability of “the greatest governor of New 
France” to live at peace with any one in Canada invested with 
any kind of authority, whether civil or ecclesiastical. Still less 
can we doubt that Dablon’s administrative and diplomatic skill 
was extraordinary, for after a year in Quebec, the irascible 
governor wrote of him as follows: 


The Superior of the Jesuits is a quiet and prudent man who will not 
cause any trouble; but there are certain interests of his community 
which he cannot forsake, for which he is bound to take action, but 
he always does this quietly and without seeming to do so. We are 
getting along fine, he and I, and except for affairs of this sort, I 
manifest to him as well as to the ecclesiastics of the Seminary 


57L. B. de La Tour, Mémoires sur la vie de Mgr. de Laval, premier 
evéque de Québec, Cologne, 1761, 200. 

58 A. Gosselin, Vie de Mor de Lawal, premier évéque de Québec et 
apétre du Canada, 1622-1708, 2 vols., Quebec, 1890, II, 108. Cf. T. Chapais, 
phony Talon: Intendant de la Nouvelle France (1665- -1672), Quebec, 1904, 

22, note. 

5° Louis XIV to Frontenac, April 22, 1675, Rapport de l’Archiviste de 
la Province de Québec pour 1926-1927 ( , 82. 

60 Frontenac to Colbert, November 2, 1672, ibid., 20. 
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every possible kindness, and do them all possible favors, and until 
now there is nothing which he [Dablon] asked that I did not grant 


him.** 


The following year, after giving an interminable account of 
his quarrel with M. de Fénelon, Frontenac observed: 


The Jesuits are the only ones who have not appeared in all this, 
although they may have as great a share in it as the others, but 
they are more clever, and hide their hand better; their superior is 
a very quiet and a very prudent man, and not at all a mischiefmaker. 
I have always got along well with him, and he, I think, is satisfied 
with me, as I must confess I am with him. 


His only complaint against Dablon was that he interested 
himself exclusively in the evangelization of the Indians, and 
told Frontenac bluntly that the Jesuits “had not come to Canada 
to act as parish priests for the French.”* 

Frontenac’s good opinion of Dablon is clearly illustrated by 
a reference to him which the governor made before the Sovereign 
Council at Quebec, a year after Dablon’s term had ended. Wish- 
ing, for reasons of his own, to delay promulgating among the 
western posts the letters of amnesty received from the king in 
1681 for the coureurs de bois, Frontenac told the Council how 
difficult it would be for canoes to reach the various posts before 
ice had set in, even though they were to leave Quebec at the end 
of August. If the councilors are unwilling to take his word for 
this, he says, let them ask “Father Dablon, the man who has a 
better knowledge of these parts than anybody in New France, 
both because of his long sojourn among the Ottawa, and because 
of the memorials and information sent to him by his subordinates 
who are in these missions.” 

Besides the various writings of Dablon published by Thwaites, 
there are in the Jesuit Archives three manuscript letters of his, 
written during his term as superior. One was written to the 
Assistant of France, Father Boucher, under date of October 25, 
1678; another was sent to the General, September 1, 1679, and 


61 Id, to id., November 13, 1673, ibid., 33. 

62 Jd. to id., November 14, 1674, ibid., 73. Fourteen years later, when 
Dablon was superior for the second time, Bishop St. Vallier wrote as fol- 
lows: “Ce Supérieur est 4 présent le Pére d’Ablon, homme d’un mérite et 
d’une expérience consommée, avec qui j’ai eu beaucoup de liaison pendant 
mon séjour en Canada; plus on le voit plus on |l’estime.” H. Tétu and C.-O. 
Gagnon, eds., Mandements, Lettres pastorales et circulaires des Bvéques 
de Québec, I, 195. 

63 Frontenac to Colbert, November 14, 1674, RAPQ, 1927, 75. 

64 Jugements et délibérations du Conseil Souverain de la Nowvelle 
France, 1663-1710, 6 vols., Quebec, 1885-1891, II, 671. 
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the third, to the Cardinals of the Propagation of the Faith in 
Rome, was written at Quebec, November 13, 1679. 

Most of the first letter is taken up with domestic matters, 
except for the opening paragraphs: 


We received the letters sent us this year by our Father [General] 
as well as those of your Reverence. Here is an answer to them, as 
well as information about those things of which it is well that your 
Reverence should be informed. 

My Lord of Quebec continues to like us, and we continue to 
honor him and render him all the services we can. He is a saintly 
prelate. 

M. Duchesneau, our intendant, is still a very good friend of 
ours and a very righteous man. 

We live in the most perfect union with priests of my Lord of 
Quebec’s seminary, and with those of St. Sulpice. M. Tronson, the 
superior of the latter in Paris, wrote me a kind letter expressing 
his pleasure.* We are also getting along well with the Reverend 
Recollect Fathers. 

And in general I can say that all the good people of Canada like 
and esteem us, and that persecutions and slanders come only from 
the wicked. This is a reason for being thankful to God.* 


It will be noticed that when mentioning his friends and well- 
wishers, Dablon does not say a word about Frontenac. He was 
evidently not deceived by appearances, and had no illusions 
about the governor’s outward show of civility. He had almost 
certainly been told by his provincial in Paris of the Jesuit- 
baiting campaign carried on there by Frontenac’s friends, who 
were circulating libelous memoranda, received from the gov- 
ernor himself and from his hangers-on in Canada, painting the 
Jesuits blacker than their gowns, simply because they were 
opposed to the brandy trade. Moreover, at the time when this 
letter was written, Bishop Laval had received the report of M. 
Dudouyt on the sale of hard liquor to the Indians.* Since the 
Jesuits were the staunchest supporters of the Bishop and his 
clergy in their unremitting fight against this nefarious traffic, 


65 This was probably the letter of M. Tronson to Dablon, July 2, 1678, 
no. 64. On the correspondence of M. Tronson, superior of the Sulpicians in 
Paris, cf. O. Maurault, “Les lettres de M. Tronson,” in La Société Cana- 
dienne d'Histoire de l’Bglise Catholique, Rapport 1936-1937, 11-19. I saw 
copies of these letters in the Dominion Archives, Ottawa. The letter of July 
2, 1678, was not copied. In all, M. Tronson wrote sixteen letters to Dablon. 

66 Dablon to Boucher, October 25, 1678, Jesuit Archives, Gallia, 110, I, 
62. 

67 D. Brymner, Report on Canadian Archives, 1885, Ottawa, 1886, Note 
C, xceviii-civ, cviii, cx, cxx. 
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and since “the priests of my Lord of Quebec’s seminary,” with 
whom “we live in the most perfect union,” were kept in touch 
with the latest developments of Frontenac’s besmirching cam- 
paign in Paris, Dablon would surely have learned from them 
what the governor’s real attitude toward the Jesuits was. Under 
the circumstances, he could not list the governor among his 
friends; and hence, quite characteristically, he does not mention 
Frontenac at all. 

His changed attitude toward the governor is in strong con- 
trast with the hopes which he had expressed in the Relation of 
1671-1672. After deploring the departure of Courcelle and Talon 
in the latter year, he immediately added: ‘These losses would be 
more keenly felt by us were they not fortunately repaired by the 
coming of M. the Count de Frontenac, our new governor, chosen 
by the king to carry forward the far reaching plans of his 
Majesty for New France.” 

Dablon ends this letter to Father Boucher by reminding him 
that this is the eighth year of his superiorship, and that it would 
be well to choose a successor. A similar reminder of his eight 
years in office occurs in the second of the three letters mentioned 
above, which, as we have seen, he sent to the General the fol- 
lowing year: 


I thought I would be doing something agreeable to your Pater- 
nity, if I were to give a general idea of the Canadian mission, which 
I have been administering for more than eight years, so that your 
Paternity may see how generously your sons are devoting them- 
selves to promote the glory of God and the salvation of souls.®* 


With this letter, which describes the state of the various 
Jesuit mission centers in New France, Dablon enclosed a cata- 
logue of the baptisms administered in 1679 by the Jesuits among 
the Iroquois, the Ottawa, and in the Tadoussac region, as well 
as in the three sedentary missions, one near Montreal, the others 
at Sillery and at Lorette. According to this catalogue, 1,048 bap- 
tisms, mostly of infants, had taken place in the field missions, 
and 750 in the sedentary missions.”° 

In the third of these letters, which is written in majestic 
Latin to the Cardinals of the Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith, he gives “an account of the state of religion” in 

68 JR, 55:234. 

6° Dablon to Oliva, Quebeco in Nova francia, 1 Septemb. 1679, Jesuit 
Archives, Gallia, 110, I, 67. 


70 Catalogus Barbarorum Canadensium 4 Patribus Societatis JESU 
Baptisatorum hoc anno 1679, ibid., 70. 
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Canada."' These two letters may be considered as containing in 
résumé what would have been included in the Relation of 1678- 
1679, had the Jesuits not ceased publishing their Relations six 
years previously. 

In August 1680, Dablon’s place as superior was taken by 
Father Thierry Beschefer,"* whom he had recommended in his 
letter of October 25, 1678 to the Assistant of France. During 
Beschefer’s six years in office, there is only an occasional men- 
tion of Dablon in the contemporary records.”* According to the 
official Jesuit catalogues, he had charge of the domestic affairs 
of the college at Quebec for the next four years; and we may be 
sure that he engaged in the ordinary functions of the ministry as 
he had done after his return from the Iroquois country in the 
interval between 1656 and his departure for the West in 1669. 

On August 18, 1686,"* he was again made superior of the 
Jesuit missions and rector of the college of Quebec.’* This second 
term lasted until August 1693. Denonville was governor general 
at the time of his appointment, and Frontenac returned as gov- 
ernor of New France in the middle of his term of office. During 
the siege of Quebec in 1690, while the Jesuits acted as chaplains 
in the beleaguered city, 


the Reverend Father Superior remained at the college with some 
of the oldest of our Fathers and Brothers, where they resolved to 
await the enemy, and should the enemy take the town, to go to 


71 Ad Eminentissimos et Reverendissimos [Cardinales], Quebeci in 
Nova Francia ad Idus Novembres, anno assertae per Christum salutis 1679; 
Jesuit Archives, Gallia, 110, III, 370-376. 

72 Jesuit Catalogue for 1681. 

73 Cf. NYCD, IX, 168 ff.; JR, 62:156 ff. 

™ On October 1, 1686, six weeks after his second appointment as 
superior, a land concession was granted to Father Dablon and other mis- 
sionaries of the Society of Jesus by Denonville and Champigny. This con- 
cession consisted of “une estendue de terre de vingt arpens de front le 
long de la Riviere St. Joseph cydevant dite Miamis qui tombe dans le sud 
du des Illinois ou outagamis sur vingt arpens de profondeur a |’endroit 
qu’ils trouueront le plus convenable pour bastir une chapelle, une maison et 
semer des grains et des legumes.” Jugement et délibérations, III, 398-399. 
From this text it appears that in 1686 there was as yet no permanent mis- 
sion on the St. Joseph River, cf. G. Paré, “The St. Joseph Mission,” Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, XXVII, 1930-1931, 25. The land concession 
was ratified by the king May 24, 1689, AC, B 15:71, printed in P. Margry, 
Découvertes et Btablissements des Francais dans ’Ouest et dans le Sud de 
PAmérique Septentrionale, 6 vols., Paris, 1876-1888, V, 35. The be; gs 
of the St. Joseph mission must then be placed between 1686 and the death 
of Allouez in 1689. In a memoir dated January 1, 1720, Charlevoix confessed 
that he did not know the year of its foundation; he thought it had begun 
in 1683; Affaires Etrangéres, Correspondance Politique, Angleterre, 334:74. 

75 Cf. the letter of Tronson to Dablon, May 14, 1687, no. 353, after the 
Sulpician learned of the Jesuit’s second appointment as superior of the 
missions in New France. 
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the church and there receive the death-blow at the foot of the 
main altar.”® 


The only extant unpublished manuscript of Father Dablon 
during his second superiorship is the obituary letter of February 
28, 1693, announcing the death of Father Chaumonot.” This 
veteran missionary, who had been in Canada for fifty-four years, 
had died a week earlier. The obituary briefly recounts his activ- 
ities, as we read them in Chaumonot’s autobiography and in the 
continuation of the same, which Dablon himself wrote.” As is 
to be expected, the superior of the Jesuits had nothing but praise 
for the missionary in whose company, forty years before, he had 
gone to his first assignment in the Iroquois country. 

A letter to the General of October 1, 1693, two months after 
the end of his second term, alludes to the fact that he had written 
another letter in 1692. This, as well as the other annual letters 
which it was his duty to write to the General during his term of 
office, has unfortunately been lost. In the Jesuit Archives there 
is a gap of fourteen years, from November 13, 1679, the date of 
the above-mentioned letter to the Cardinals of the Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith, to October 1, 1693, the date of 
this last letter to the General. Although Dablon was now seventy- 
five years old, this last letter shows how little he had changed 
since 1656. He is still lavish in his praise of everybody. Father 
Bruyas, his successor, shouldered the burden of superiorship “to 
the great joy and approbation of all our Fathers. We knew indeed 
that he was endowed with remarkable gifts, and that he was the 
man best fitted to direct the most difficult enterprises.’ Dablon 
himself became director of the college sodality.* 

During the years of his second superiorship his name is not 
mentioned in the official government correspondence, so far as I 
have been able to discover. The next reference to him which 
occurs in a letter of the governor was occasioned by the follow- 
ing incident. 

One of the Jesuits at Michilimackinac wrote to Quebec that 
the Indians of the Northwest were still protesting against the 
brandy traffic there, complaining that, as everyone knew, the 


76 JR, 64:48. 

77 Lettre circulaire du R. P. Chaumonot au P. P[rovinciJal, MN, Mss. 
fr., 6452 :8-16v. 

78 Cf. JR, 71:235. It is difficult to see what led Shea to attribute the 
continuation of the life of Chaumonot to Father Rale. 

7 Dablon to Thyrsus Gonzalez, Quebeci, in novA francié 1 Octobris 
1693, Jesuit Archives, Gallia, 110, IT, 205. 

80 Jesuit catalogues for these years. 
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selling of brandy to them was a “kind of officially sanctioned 
pillage.” They went so far as to say that if an unlimited quantity 
of liquor was still allowed to be sold in the western posts, “it 
must be because M. the Governor, my Lord the Bishop, and the 
missionaries themselves were conspiring to rob them.” The Jesuit 
who forwarded this protest of the Indians began his letter to 
Frontenac thus: 


M. de Louvigny, who brought your orders here, saw the unusual 
disorder caused by the brandy trade. If you wish to contribute to the 
service of God and of the king, to the increase of religion, to the 
establishment of trade, to the continuation of the war with the 
Iroquois, and to foster satisfaction among all the responsible Christian 
[Indian] elders and warriors who have charge of the affairs of our 
Indians; finally if you wish to be sure of saving your soul, and if 
you have at heart the eternal salvation of the souls of the French 
and of the Indians who trade with them, you will not allow this 
wretched liquor to be transported [hither] and you will execute the 
orders of the king which expressly forbid the carrying of brandy into 
the depths of the wilderness.*' 


One can easily imagine the effect of such a letter on Fron- 
tenac. He first complained to Dablon, then sent the letter to his 
wife in France, and noisily protested to his friend Lagny that he 
was being made “not only the sole author of the disorder” caused 
by the unrestricted sale of brandy to the Indians, but that he 
was being also held “responsible for the spread of this disorder 
and for countenancing it.” 

Dablon, like everybody else in New France, was well aware 
that, if Frontenac had been so inclined, he could easily have set 
matters right either by putting a stop to the traffic entirely, or at 
least by regulating it. Consequently the governor’s loud protests 
left him unmoved, as appears from what we read farther down 
in the same letter of Frontenac to Lagny: 


I have asked the new superior [Bruyas] whom they have installed 
here to take the place of Father Dablon, to reprimand a little more 
sternly his subordinates of Michilimackinac and elsewhere. For if I 
hear that they continue to do what they have been doing in the 
past [i.e., to protest against the brandy trade], I shall order all of 
them to leave their missions and come down here. [I told Bruyas] 
that I would write this very year to Father de la Chaise, and I most 
certainly shall say a few words to him, although in a nice way. 

He [Bruyas] emphatically promised me that he would send such 


81 Extrait d’une lettre ecrite de Michilimackinac du 30 juin 1691 a M. 
le Comte de Frontenac en Canada, AC, C 11A, 12:140-140 v. 
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stringent orders [to Michilimackinac] that I would have no more 
cause for complaints. He admitted that their conduct was indefen- 
sible. God grant that he keep this promise, for it is not pleasant to 
have to take such extreme measures.*” 


This threat to recall all the missionaries from the western 
posts was sheer braggadoccio, for Frontenac knew quite well that 
such an action would never be countenanced by the king. Neither 
the governor general of Canada, nor even the Jesuits themselves 
could close these missions if they had wished to do so. As a 
matter of fact, three years later, in 1696, when the governor 
spoke of bringing back the Jesuit missionaries from the West, he 
was soon called to order; and when the missionaries abandoned 
Michilimackinac of their own accord in 1706, an order promptly 
came from the king commanding them to return and reopen the 
mission there. 

There is one more letter of Dablon to the General, dated 
October 1, 1696. His handwriting is still as steady as it was 
forty years earlier when he sent his first letter from Ste. Marie 
in the Iroquois country. In this last letter he repeats what he 
had written about his successor three years earlier: Father 
Bruyas is the best superior the missions could have. True, he was 
earnestly wishing to be relieved as soon as possible from the 
cares of superiorship in order to go back to the Indian missions. 
But the matter is not so urgent as all that; there are other 
Jesuits who can be sent to the missions. Bruyas himself should 
remain at Quebec, because there are administrative problems in 
connection with the college which he alone can solve. As for the 
others, they are all laboring strenuously in the missions. He ends 
his letter by notifying the General that one of the Jesuits in 
Quebec is collecting data on the wonders wrought at the tomb 
of “that Iroquois maid [Kateri Tekakwitha] about whom I wrote 
to your Paternity last year.”™ 

This is the last extant letter written by Dablon. He died in 
the following year, May 3, al. September 20, 1697," nearly eighty 
years of age, and was probably buried in the Jesuit church next 
to the college.** This church which was still standing in 1807, was 


82 Frontenac to Lagny, October 5, 1693, BN, Clairambault, 879:334. 

88 Dablon to Thyrsus Gonzalez, Quebeci In nova francia, 1* Octob. 
1696, Jesuit Archives, Gallia, 110, II, 225. 

84 These two dates are given by Father Jones in JR, 71:123; they are 
repeated by Melancon, Liste des Missionaires-Jésuites, s.v. Dablon. P.-G. 
Roy gives only the earlier date in Les cimetiéres de Québec, Lévis, 1941, 
142. None of these writers indicates the source of these statements. 

85 P.-G, Roy, Les cimetiéres de Québec, 141. 
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destroyed in that year, probably because the English government 
officials who had moved into the college of the Jesuits were un- 
willing to make the necessary repairs. M. P.-G. Roy writes that 
a “resolution of the church wardens of Quebec, dated May 3, 
1807, provided that the bodies of the Jesuits [buried in that 
church] should be transported to the basement of the cathedral 
at the expense of the trustees.”’** 
* * * * * 

The account given in the above sketch may serve to show 

how accurate is the judgment passed by the late Miss Kellogg, 
the author of the article on Dablon in the Dictionary of American 
Biography. 
He was one of the most energetic, able and conscientious of the 
Canadian missionaries; his zeal and endurance were notable, and 
his judgment was excellent; his delight in nature and in the con- 
quering of obstacles distinguished him; and his writings are a 
source of information about natural phenomena and the habits and 
customs of the natives. 


A final point may be noted here regarding his connection 
with the discovery of the Mississippi. His writings prior to its 
actual discovery contain more information about that river than 
do the writings of anyone else during that period. After the 
discovery, he was very instrumental in bringing the facts con- 
cerning it to the attention of the European public. It is Dablon 
who interviewed Jolliet shortly after the latter’s return to Que- 
bec, and it is Dablon who sent to France the earliest known ac- 
count of the voyage down the Mississippi in 1673 as he had it 
from the explorer himself, thus forestalling the impudent denials 
of the reality of the voyage by seventeenth-century lay and cler- 
ical pamphleteers. 

JEAN DELANGLEZ 

Institute of Jesuit History 


86 Id., ibid., 140. 

















Mem de Sa, Third Governor-General 
of Brazil, 1557-1572 


The administration of Mem de Sa represents a critical period 
of Brazilian history. For over fifty years the Portuguese had 
been working to establish a stable colony in this country, but 
hitherto without sufficient concern and without great success. 
When the first settlers were sent to Brazil, the King and his 
advisers knew little about conditions prevailing there. Accord- 
ingly, they prescribed a system of colonial organization that had 
been successful elsewhere but which was ill-adapted to a country 
so remote and so different from Portugal, from India, or the 
Islands: they divided the land among feudatory captains each 
independent of the others and responsible to the Crown alone. 
Some of the captains never saw Brazil; some attempted to carry 
on colonization themselves and failed through lack of sufficient 
resources; few survived. The results were so unsatisfactory that 
in 1549 the office of governor-general was created, but until 1557 
its incumbent had only a limited jurisdiction over the captaincies, 
except those which had reverted to the Crown.’ 

Moreover, during the first half century of colonization the 
Court was much more interested in India than in Brazil and gave 
but scant attention to the latter. This affected both the quality 
of the colonists and the amount of support they received from 
the mother country. Thus, in the main, the rank and file of the 
earlier settlers were adventurers, shipwrecked sailors, paupers, 
petty offenders, and degredados banished for criminal offenses. 
Comparatively few in number were the officials, soldiers for the 
colonial garrisons, and the clergy. Inevitably the lawlessness, 


1A summary of this early history is given by William B. Greenlee, 
“The First Half Century of Brazilian History,” in MID-AMERICA, XXV 
(April 1943), 91-120. Other articles in MID-AMERICA also cover particular 
phases of sixteenth-century Brazilian history: Jerome V. Jacobsen, “Jesuit 
Founders in Portugal and Brazil,” XXIV (Jan. 1942), 3-26, and “Nébrega 
of Brazil” (July 1942), 151-187; J. Manuel Espinosa, “Gouveia: Jesuit Law- 
giver in Brazil,” XXIV (Jan. 1942), 27-60, “Luiz da Gr&, Mission Builder 
and Educator of Brazil” (July 1942), 188-216, “Fernio Cardim, “Jesuit 
Humanist of Colonial Brazil” (Oct. 1942), 252-271, and “José de Anchieta,” 
XXV (Oct. 1943), 250-274, XXVI (Jan. 1944), 40-61; Ruth Lapham Butler, 
“Thomé de Sousa, First Governor-General of Brazil,”” XXIV (Oct. 1942), 
229-251, and “Duarte da Costa, Second Governor-General of Brazil,” XXV 
(July 1943), 163-179. 
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greed, and license of such a populace were reflected in all con- 
tacts between the whites and the natives.’ 

How far the ignorance and indifference of the Court may 
have affected the selection of the higher colonial officials is un- 
certain, but there can be no doubt that many of the first appoint- 
ments were extremely unfortunate. Though Thomé de Sousa, 
the first governor-general, was an able, upright, and conscientious 
man who accomplished much toward reducing the colony to 
order, he soon bowed under the burdens of his office and begged 
permission to retire. His successor, Duarte da Costa, was wholly 
incompetent and undid much of the good accomplished by Sousa. 
He quarreled bitterly with all of his chief associates, including 
Bishop Pedro Fernandes Sardinha, the first bishop of Brazil, 
who was himself a petty, pompous, and malicious person, Of 
much the same caliber, apparently, were most of the second rank 
of officials. The whole ruling class of the colony was soon split 
into factions, whose letters to the Court are not only recrimina- 
tions against each other, but unintentional indictments of them- 
selves. 

With such persons in control of the colony and without mili- 
tary or naval reinforcements from Portugal, the colonists were 
unable to cope with either the encroachments of the French or 
the insurrections of the Indians. These two dangers were closely 
related to each other, especially after the French acquired a foot- 
hold in Brazil. From the time that Villegagnon settled at Guana- 
bara Bay in 1555, he and his followers had displayed the char- 
acteristic talent of their nation for winning the friendship of 
native peoples and exploiting it for the apparent mutual benefit 
of the natives as well as themselves.’ Strengthened by reinforce- 
ments from France in March 1557, this intrusive settlement 


2 A vivid picture of the populace is the following: “Here, shortly after 
1500, set in the Portuguese transplantation, at first composed of adven- 
turers, shipwrecked and deserting sailors; degredados banished from Portu- 
gal for criminal, political, or religious offenses; ambitious young men 
chosen for physical fitness and freedom from marital ties to serve in the 
colonial garrison; impoverished nobles seeking to recuperate fortunes 
squandered at the Portuguese court; a few officials, Jesuits, and secular 
clergy; Jews expelled by the Inquisition (who incidentally were to furnish 
a considerable portion of the much-needed capital for the colony’s devel- 
opment); gypsies destined to play a role in the subsequent slave trade and 
to bequeath their name permanently to the section of the city in which they 
settled; prostitutes and orphan girls sent over in limited numbers as wives 
by the Crown; and a few hardy peasant colonists, with their families, from 
Portugal, the Cape Verde Islands, and the Azores.” Donald Pierson, Negroes 
in Brazil, Chicago, 1942, 5-6. 

8 For a description of Guanabara Bay and Villegagnon’s first settlement, 
see André Thevet, Les singularitez de la France Antarctique, Paris, 1878, 
126-129. 
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threatened by its central position on the coast to divide perma- 
nently the northern from the southern captaincies and to render 
cooperation between them for common defense impossible. Fur- 
thermore the French had so many ships plying the Atlantic, in 
their trade with the natives of Brazil, that they were able to 
interfere with the communication between the Portuguese col- 
onists and the mother country. 

During the years that these things were happening on this 
side of the Atlantic, conditions in Europe had become greatly 
altered. With the rise of Spanish power, Portugal became less 
prosperous and shifted her attention from India to the West. 
Reports of the rich possibilities of Brazil became generally cur- 
rent and many people were anxious to have men and money in- 
vested to develop the country and secure it definitely as Portu- 
guese. Moreover, the Court was now well informed about condi- 
tions and events in Brazil, despite the obstacles of difficult and 
infrequent communication. Thomé de Sousa, the retired first 
governor, who served as vedor to the King, was in correspondence 
with Manuel da Nobrega and had the personal knowledge to 
understand fully what he told him.* The Conde de Castanheira, 
as colonial minister, must have learned much from the reports 
sent in by various minor officials, and no doubt there were many 
other sources of governmental and public information. Every 
returning ship captain and sailor, every retired bureaucrat and 
enriched or bankrupt settler and trader must have brought news 
of the country and its inhabitants. 

In any event the Crown made several momentous decisions 
in 1556 and 1557. Bishop Sardinha and some of the members of 
his faction were called home for a formal hearing. That they 
were shipwrecked and devoured by cannibalistic savages at the 
very outset of their journey made no difference in the fate of 
da Costa; even without their evidence against him, he was to be 
supplanted at the end of his term by a new governor with suf- 
ficient ability, character, and authority to reduce the whole 
colonial organization to order, to put down Indian insurrections, 
and expel the French from Brazilian territory. The man ap- 
pointed for this onerous threefold duty was Mem de Sa, a lawyer 
and judge of repute. By an auspicious conjunction of circum- 


4 Sousa lived until January 28, 1579. His correspondence with Nébrega 
ran from 1553 to the latter’s death in 1570. Histéria da Colonizacdo portu- 
guesa do Brasil, 3 volumes, Porto, 1924, III, 331-332, hereinafter cited as 
Colonizacdo. Nébrega also corresponded regularly with the King. José 
Mariz de Moraes, Ndébrega, Rio, 1940, 140. 
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stances and personalities, he became a distinguished statesman 
and Brazil became an important and prosperous colonial posses- 
sion of Portugal. 

Up to this time de Sa’s career had not been in any way spec- 
tacular; indeed, if he had not received this momentous appoint- 
ment he would probably not even have been remembered in his- 
toric annals. But as events were to demonstrate, he had all the 
necessary qualifications for the new position. He was honest, 
intelligent, and pious. Since he had been a judge he might be 
expected to enforce the law as justly and strictly in Brazil as 
he had in Portugal. But far more than this was needed in the 
colony—as governor-general he would require both military and 
administrative skill, of which he had as yet given no evidence. 
But Mem de Sa proved to be a person of extraordinary adaptabil- 
ity and varied talents. As need arose he became a warrior and 
a highly successful one, no less than a far-sighted colonial 
organizer. 

Detailed information about the eminent Sa family is singu- 
larly scanty. Even the date of the future governor’s birth is 
unknown, though it is quite certain that he was already in his 
late middle years when he took office in Brazil. The son of 
Goncalo Mendes de Sa, who held a lay canonry in Coimbra, 
Mem de Sé was born in that city, and apparently with his 
brother, Francisco Sa de Miranda, the famous poet, received a 
classical education in the local university.’ Later the two broth- 
ers studied law at the University of Lisbon where both enjoyed 
the patronage of the Court. Francisco, the elder, after beginning 
a successful legal career abandoned it for poetry and became an 
intimate of Prince John, later John III. The younger, Mem de Sa, 
remained a lawyer and rose rapidly in his profession. On May 
11, 1532, he was made judge in the Casa da Supplicacdo with a 
salary of 70,000 reaes, on March 24, 1536, he became corregedor 
dos feitos civeis da corte, an office with 80,000 reaes, and on 
August 6, 1541, he was appointed chief justice in the Court of 
Appeals. Finally, on November 7, 1556, he received the highest 
honor of a civil career, appointment to the King’s Council.* 

Of Mem de Sa’s private life not much is known, indeed his 
will is one of our few available sources of information in this 


5 Francisco Marques de Sousa Viterbo, Estudos sobre Sd de Miranda, 
3 volumes, Coimbra, 1896, I, 15, 32-33. These three small volumes are 
devoted to the poet’s family, the third entirely to Mem de S4. Many docu- 
ments are here published. 

6 Sousa Viterbo, Estudos, II, 18-19. 
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matter. It is clear, however, that on May 6, 1533, at Evora, he 
had married Guiomar de Faria,’ who died in 1542. Of this mar- 
riage there were five children. Of these the eldest, Jodo Rodriguez 
de Sa, was killed at Ceuta, fighting the Moors; the second son, 
Fernao de Sa, accompanied his father to Brazil and was fatally 
wounded by an Indian arrow during his campaign against the 
natives of Espirito Santo; the elder of Mem de Sa’s daughters, 
Beatriz, died at the age of twelve in Lisbon; the third son, Fran- 
cisco, and the younger daughter, Felipa, survived their father. 
Francisco died soon after, unmarried, while Felipa married 
Fernando de Noronha, Conde de Linhares.* 


MEM DE SA AND BRAZIL 


Thus when Mem de Sa accepted the governor-generalship of 
Brazil, he must have been animated by patriotism and loyalty to 
his sovereign rather than by ambition, avarice, or a spirit of 
adventure. Mature in years, a widower of fifteen years’ standing, 
he had already attained both wealth and the highest attainable 
honor of his profession. But if there was no strong personal 
reason why he should take the office, neither was there any 
reason why, having taken it, he should not devote himself com- 
pletely to it. That this was his attitude is indicated by the long 
interval that passed between his appointment and his departure. 
Unlike his predecessors who had set out at once and had returned 
to Portugal just as quickly when their successors arrived, Mem 
de Sa seems to have put all his affairs at home in order against 
the possibility of remaining permanently in the colony, which, 
as a matter of fact he did, for he was to die there fifteen years 
later. And we may also suppose that he was just as diligent and 
serious with his official as with his private preparations. During 
the months before his departure he may have informed himself 
completely about the King’s Brazilian policies and as far as pos- 
sible about the problems that awaited him across the Atlantic. 

De Sa’s commission was issued on July 23, 1556, and invested 
him with an authority far beyond that accorded to either of his 
predecessors; he was given almost dictatorial power over all the 
captains and their subordinates without regard for any conces- 
sions, reservations, or exemptions granted to them in the original 
donations.’ He was responsible to the King alone, and apparently 

? Revista de histéria, VI (1917), 345n. 

8 Sousa Viterbo, Estudos, ITI, 26-35. All of this information about his 
family is derived from his will. 


® Annaes .da Bibliotheca nacional do Rio de Janeiro, XXVII (1906), 
219-224; Documentos histéricos, XXXV (1937), 406-412. 
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had the utmost freedom of action. So far as its terms were still 
applicable, the Regimento’® drawn up for Thomé de Sousa, 
December 17, 1548, seems to have been regarded as the con- 
stitution of the colony, but much of this was already obsolete 
or implicitly voided by the new governor-general’s increased 
authority. In a similarly indirect manner Mem de Sa was given 
a larger income than his predecessors; though his commission 
named the old salary, 400,000 reaes, and the old term of office, 
three years, a royal letter dated August 21 conferred an addi- 
tional annual grant of 200,000 reaes, and implied a permanent 
tenure, notwithstanding certain prohibitive statutes which it 
cited. 

A considerable number of documents concerning the events 
of Mem de Sa’s administration have been published but these 
include only three letters of the governor’s composition: one of 
June 1, 1558, written from Bahia, another of March 31, 1560, 
from Rio de Janeiro, and a third of June 17, 1560, from Sao 
Vicente. There is also a curious Jnstrumento dos servicios of 
September 7, 1570."' This contains twenty-six concise paragraphs 
which summarize his chief activities from his arrival in Brazil 
to the date of writing, accompanied by fifteen affidavits from 
Officials and private citizens certifying in the utmost detail the 
truth of the governor’s by no means modest statements concern- 
ing his achievements. The only other important document from 
Mem de Sa’s pen is his will to which reference has already been 
made.” 

Additional facts concerning his activities and policies can be 
gleaned from the papers written by or to other persons during 
this period. Of these the richest in information are the letters of 
the Jesuits. No group of men covered the territory of Brazil 
more completely and none had a better understanding of what 
was happening or had a greater influence upon the administra- 
tion. Though their chief interest was in Indian affairs, they were 
deeply concerned in military, economic, and political matters. 
Their letters, therefore, give not only full accounts of their own 
work among the natives, but in many cases the details of events 
which are merely mentioned in the governor’s reports. 


10 Revista trimensal do Instituto histérico e geographico Brasileiro, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1898, LXI, 39-57; also in Colonizacdo, ITI, 345-353. 

11 Annaes, XXVII (1905), 129-218, Instrumento, letters, June 1, 1558, 
March 31, 1560, 225-229; letter of June 17, 1560, Sousa Viterbo, Estudos, 
II, 17, 25. 

12 Many letters of appointment, edicts, etc., may be found in Docu- 
mentos histéricos, XXXV (1937), 406-458 and XXXVI (1937). 
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Mem de Sa sailed from Portugal on April 30, 1557, with two 
large and eight smaller vessels. His voyage was a tedious one 
for the winds were contrary, and eight months were to pass 
before his ship reached its destination.“* The fleet touched at 
Cape Verde, Principe, and Sao Thomé, and, as it continued, broke 
up as one vessel after another was separated from the others. 
Nor was the voyage a healthy one, for no less than forty-two 
persons in the total company of 336 died of heat and starvation 
on the coast of Guinea. Before the governor finally reached 
Brazil the colonists had come to believe him lost, for other ships 
had already arrived and told the date of his departure from Cape 
Verde.'* But finally on December 28, 1557, Mem de Sa reached 
Bahia and was received with universal rejoicing.'* Within a few 
days he had taken over the administration from Duarte da Costa, 
who departed almost immediately from the thankless job of 
which he had made such a superb failure. 

The history of Mem de S4’s administration falls into seven 
distinct periods: (1) preparation of a code of laws for the whole 
colony and its enforcement among both the white and native 
population in Bahia and its vicinity; (2) quelling of the hostile 
tribes in the nearby provinces of Espirito Santo and Ilhéus; 
(3) first steps against the French and the capture of Fort 
Coligny; (4) visit to the southern captaincies and their reduc- 
tion to peace and order; (5) return to the capital and new Indian 
wars in both North and South; (6) final victory over the French 
and the founding of Rio de Janeiro; (7) de Sa’s last years as 
governor, and his death in 1572. Only a few of the main events 
can be mentioned here, as Mem de Sa’s rule was so long, eventful, 
and important that an adequate description of it would require 
a separate volume. 

It is highly significant that soon after landing the new gov- 
ernor shut himself up for several days with the Jesuits and 
devoutly performed the spiritual exercises of St. Ignatius. No 


18 Although appointed by John III, Mem de S& was never to serve as 
representative of this sovereign in Brazil for John died at the age of fifty- 
five on June 11, 1557, after a reign of thirty-five years and six months. The 
new King Sebastian, John III’s grandson, was three years and five months 
old so that the real government lay in the hands of the regent, Queen 
Catherine. 

14 Novas Cartas Jesuiticas, edited by Serafim Leite, SAo Paulo, 1940, 
63; Cartas Jesuiticas, 3 volumes, Rio de Janeiro, 1931-1933, II, 187-188. 

15 Mem de S& describes his voyage in his Instrumento dos servicios, 
Annaes, XXVII, 131. He particularly notes the care which he gave the six 
orphan girls sent by the Crown. It may be mentioned in this connection 
that he took great care to find them suitable husbands. Documentos his- 
téricos, XXXV, xv, 431-437. 
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doubt during the same period he discussed his problems with 
these missionary fathers. Southey, who is never inclined to miss 
an opportunity for disparaging the Roman Church and is always 
diffident about giving credit to the actually indispensable activity 
of the Jesuit order in establishing and maintaining the colony 
of Brazil, refers to this incident in the following words: “They 
libel Mem de Sa and they libel themselves, in supposing that 
this retirement was not employed in obtaining information of 
the state of the country from the best politician in it.’ In this 
discussion a large part must have been played by Nébrega, who 
was an adept in the psychology and lore of the natives as well 
as a great statesman, teacher, and preacher.'’ Moreover, he had 
fully matured his ideas concerning colonial policy during eight 
years of governmental trial and error, four of de Sousa’s noble 
experiments and four of da Costa’s bungling futility. Further- 
more, he had lived in every captaincy from Pernambuco in the 
north to Sao Vicente in the south—three years each in the vicin- 
ities of Bahia and Sao Vicente and the other two of the eight 
years in the other provinces.'* He entertained no delusions about 
this wilderness or its people, native, white, or Negro. Yet his 
theories of what should be done were both noble and practical. 
He believed that the country could be Christianized and civilized, 
but he recognized that European missionaries could never reach 
more than a few of the natives, and that European officials would 


16 Robert Southey, History of Brazil, 3 volumes, London, 1810, I, 268. 

17 Moraes, Nébrega, 142, 147, 148, 152-154. The activity of the Jesuits 
among the Indians was threefold—piety, work, and recreation. They min- 
istered to them religiously, they participated in native crafts and taught 
improved methods, and they shared in their games and dances. Mem de Sa 
fully appreciated the work of the Jesuits. He also realized that their means 
of support for carrying on their work, for their building, for their training 
of the Indians and assistant workers was very meager. He wrote imme- 
diately to the Crown for further subsidies and in 1559 the subsidy for the 
Jesuit college at Bahia came. Documentos histéricos, XXXV, xvii, 429-431. 
For further knowledge of the activities of the Jesuits, the reader is referred 
to the articles in MID-AMERICA already cited, by Father Jacobsen and 
Dr. Espinosa. In this article their work is only touched upon. See also 
Serafim Leite, Histéria de Companhia de Jesus no Brasil, 4 volumes, Lisbon- 
Rio de Janeiro, 1938-1943. 

18 Nébrega’s itinerary during his twenty-one years in Brazil was briefly 
as follows: Bahia, March 29-November 1, 1549; Ilhéus, November 1-Decem- 
ber 1549; Porto Seguro, December 25, 1549-early in 1551; Bahia, early in 
1551-July 1551; Pernambuco, July 1551-January 1552; Ilhéus, Porto Seguro, 
Espirito Santo, January 1552-end of 1552; Sao Vicente, January 1553-May 
1556; Espirito Santo, Porto Seguro, Santo Amaro, May 1556-July 155€; 
Bahia, July 1556-January 16, 1560; S&o Vicente, February 1560-April 23, 
1563; Among Tamoyos, Iperoig, April 23, 1563-June 21, 1563; S&o Vicente, 
June 21, 1563-March 19, 1564; Mission to Rio, March 19, 1564-April 19, 
1564; S&o Vicente, April 1564-June 1567; Rio de Janeiro, July 24, 1567- 
October 18, 1570, with short return to S&o Vicente to get supplies and 
citizens for Rio. Data drawn from Jacobsen, “Nébrega of Brazil,” 151-187. 
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have even less contact with them. He therefore held that the 
Portuguese should endeavor to convert and educate Indians, who 
as allies would go out as colonists and impart to the hostile tribes 
not only Christianity but also friendship for the whites and 
better ways of living. But the great obstacles to this noble scheme 
were the degradation of the colonists themselves and the sav- 
agery of the natives. Many of the settlers had come from the 
lowest levels of Portuguese society, nor had their standards 
been raised by their experience in the wilderness. Avid for gain 
and utterly unscrupulous, these men were in daily contact with 
brutal savages who but a few years before had been cannibals; 
moreover the economy of the colony was based upon slave labor. 
This was furnished not only by Negroes imported from Africa, 
but also by four distinct classes of Indians: first, individuals 
captured in arms against the whites and legally enslaved in 
punishment for their rebellion; secondly, persons sold into bond- 
age by their own families; thirdly, free natives who had been 
illegally seized and sold by slave raiders; and finally, Christian- 
ized slaves in any of these classes who under the law were en- 
titled to privileges of serfdom. This complicated system remained 
one of the most harrowing problems in the interracial relation- 
ships of the colony. It intensified the brutality of the whites and 
it inspired the Indians with hatred and a desire for vengeance 
against them. 

Within the capital de Sa at once demonstrated his deter- 
mination to establish law and order. He made no compromise 
with the prevailing anarchy and license. He threatened punish- 
ment and he carried out his threats; he penalized delinquents, 
set vagabonds to work, stopped gambling, and in general made 
all evildoers fear him. He abridged and codified the laws, inter- 
preted them, and saw that justice was meted out in accordance 
with these interpretations. In particular he tried to prevent the 
Portuguese from scandalizing the Indians by practices more 
vicious than their own."® 

He also attempted to raise the local economic standards. For 
the most part in this developing area opportunity for work and 
wealth was abundant but so were poverty and hunger. In ac- 
cordance with the Crown’s instructions, given to Duarte da Costa 
in 1555*° and never carried out, Mem de Sa established a royal 


19 Cartas Jesuiticas, II, 199-200, 203-205; Cartas Jesuiticas, I, 191-218; 
Annaes, XXVII (1906), 131-132. Southey gives a very vivid account of 
these Indian wars of the Bahia area, I, 268-270. 

20 Documentos histéricos, XXXV, 321-324. 
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mill to help the smaller landholders. By this the poor planter 
and the King became partners, the former paying the fee for 
grinding with a portion of his produce. From this source alone, 
the governor boasts in paragraph 9 of his /nstrumento, the 
Crown had drawn a profit of no less than 500 arrobas. To help 
the large mill owners, a royal letter of March 29, 1559, allows 
to each the privilege of importing, upon certification by the gov- 
ernor, up to a maximum of 120 slaves from the Congo, at a tax 
of only one third instead of the one half that had been custom- 
ary.*' Thus the sugar industry, the chief source of wealth of this 
province at this period, was greatly benefited. 

In his attitude toward the Indians, de Sa fully sympathized 
with Nébrega’s humane spirit but he was committed by circum- 
stances to a stern policy. Upon his arrival he found the native 
tribes so completely out of hand that he had to use ruthless force 
against them. Cannibalism was again rife among the Indians 
around Bahia and Mem de Sa was resolved to stamp it out. The 
chief of the Island of Cururupeba, who defied his order, gave him 
his first opportunity to play his hand against this practice. Vasco 
Rodrigues de Caldas was sent in charge of an expedition against 
the island and the chief was made prisoner. Relentlessly, Mem 
de Sa pursued the primitive savagery of the Indians and sub- 
dued them to peaceful terms with the whites by razing their vil- 
lages and killing many. Heartless though this may now seem, it 
cleared the outskirts of Bahia of hostile Indians who had so 
raided the outlying fazendas that terrorized landholders had fied 
to the city rather than cultivate their fields under such alarming 
circumstances. Mem de Sa conducted some of these expeditions 
against the Indians of the Bahia region in person, usually ac- 
companied by the faithful Vasco Rodrigues de Caldas.** 

Yet despite the severity of these measures de Sa was always 
the Indians’ protector against the abuses of the degraded white 
population. This earned the hatred of the latter. Some even of 
the landholding colonists, who found advantage not only in en- 
slaving the Indians but also in encroaching upon their property 
rights, were equally unsympathetic with the attitude of the 
Jesuits toward the savages and the governor’s cooperation with 
them in this direction. But Mem de Sa was never bothered by 
the number of his slanderers. In his pious devotion to the Faith 


21 Francisco A. de Varnhagen, Histéria geral do Brasil, rev. ed., 4 vol- 
umes, S&o Paulo, 1927, I, 384. 

22 Pedro Calmon, Histéria do Brasil, 2 volumes, SAo Paulo, 1939-1941, 
I, 268; Annaes, XXVII, 131-132; Cartas Jesuiticas, I, 203-205. 
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he saw the Indian through the eyes of the Jesuit fathers, but at 
the same time his judgment of what he saw was often dictated 
by his responsibilities as a soldier and a statesman. 

He likewise shared Noébrega’s idea of aldeia life for the con- 
verted Indians and immediately approved of the organization of 
the smaller villages, already established by the Jesuits, into 
larger organized missions where the native inhabitants lived 
under native jurisdiction but also under the guidance of mission- 
ary teachers. Small settlements were brought together into one 
‘aldeia, under municipal officers chosen from and by the natives, 
but with the church as its center. The Provincial had advised 
Governor da Costa to do this but without result. The first estab- 
lishment of the kind was an amalgamation of four or five villages 
into one on the Rio Vermelho, called Sao Paulo. This gave far 
better protection to the Indians against both white and native 
incursions and the Jesuits took charge not only of the religious 
but also of the economic life. Agriculture and provision against 
the dangers of famine within the village were carried on under 
discipline. The food thus produced did not always suffice to pro- 
tect Bahia from shortages (the city depended largely on inde- 
pendent landholders), but the aldeia system did produce suffi- 
cient for the natives’ own needs and for barter with the Portu- 
guese.** Perhaps the most important result was keeping the un- 
scrupulous whites from stealing the food of the free Indians. 

In the Bahia area the events of the first two years of de Sa’s 
governorship were swift moving. Not only were the local non- 
Christianized Indians restive, but those in the captaincy of 
Espirito Santo were destroying fazendas, burning mills, and 
killing colonists ruthlessly. Vasco Fernandes Coutinho, the aged 
donatario, called for help, and early in the spring of 1558 the 
governor sent his son Fernao in charge of a punitive expedition 
with a fleet of six ships and 200 men. They entered by the Rio 
Cricaré and had easy work with the savages until the latter 
gained reinforcements. The superior Portuguese forces, however, 
were victorious, but the Indians killed Fernao de Sa, the leader. 
Thus within four months after his arrival in Brazil the son of 
the governor was sacrificed to the Indians. The natives were 
elated by their success in killing a person of such distinction, 
while Mem de Sa, stoic as he was at the loss of his son, was 


23 Cartas Jesuiticas, I, 177-190, Leite, Histdéria, II, 51; Espinosa, “Luiz 
da Gra,” 197-208. 

24 Alexander Marchant, From Barter to Slavery, Baltimore, 1942, 105- 
119. 
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deeply grieved. With him sorrowed all of the colonists of Bahia.** 

His observation upon the inability of the captain of Espirito 
Santo to combat the Indians within his own province drew forth 
suggestions to the home government for reform within the 
captaincies. In the earliest of his three extant letters, that of 
June 1, 1558, after recounting the death of his son in the Indian 
wars he advises the Crown in the matter of administrative policy. 
He points out the grave danger of having elderly captains in 
charge where the most dangerous of the natives are in arms, 
and expresses his belief that these offices should be given to men 
of wealth who would appreciate the honor and be able and 
anxious to help in building up new cities like Bahia in the other 
provinces. A thriving city at Espirito Santo, he points out, would 
assure the Portuguese of retaining the land and provide greater 
protection against the French. He emphasizes the need of pro- 
tection against the French seacoast patrolling and expressed his 
belief that armed ships were “the sinew of Brazil.’’** 

In the following year the Indians of Ilhéus and Espirito Santo 
again revolted against the whites, burning sugar mills and com- 
mitting other atrocities. Then Mem de Sa decided to conduct the 
campaign in person. With Vasco Rodrigues de Caldas he made 
active and relentless warfare against the natives of the region, 
destroying their villages and killing all who resisted. At the 
same time a pestilence broke out in Espirito Santo that was fatal 
to many Indians and Negroes. At length the savages, completely 
broken in spirit, sued for peace, so that in September the gov- 
ernor could return in victory to Bahia. Soon, however, he had to 
set out again to quench a native revolt in the Paraguassu re- 
gion, but this time with Indian allies to assist him. Again he 
burned villages and slew many of the hostile savages until the 
terrified Indians begged for peace.*’ 

Mem de Sa had been in Brazil for almost two years. In 
this time he had enjoyed no quiet moment. He had had to 
carry almost alone all executive responsibilities. Now a group of 
associates came to share his burdens. The character of these 
newcomers shows plainly that the Crown was at last taking the 
Brazilian situation with the utmost seriousness. The first to 
arrive was Bartolomeo de Vasconsellos da Cunha, Capitdo-mor, 
who brought his fleet into the harbor of Bahia in November 


25 Calmon, Histéria, I, 270. 

26 Annaes, XXVII, 225-226. 

27 J. Capistrano de Abreu, Caminhos antigos e povamento do Brasil, 
Rio, 1930, 89; Calmon, Historia, I, 270-271. 
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1559, with instructions to act under the governor’s orders against 
the French at Rio.** He was followed on December 9 by Bishop 
Pedro Leitao, whose personal competence and nobility were to 
contribute so much to the welfare of the colony. The contrast 
between the new prelate and his predecessor, Sardinha, could 
hardly have been greater. Even a Don Duarte da Costa with a 
Leitaéo as his associate might have accomplished something, for 
this great churchman had every qualification for his office, com- 
bining pastoral zeal for work among the whites with missionary 
ardor for the conversion of the natives.** Moreover he was an old 
spiritual associate of Nébrega and not only supported the Jesuits 
(to whom he brought seven new missionary members) but also 
the governor in his colonial policies. With the Bishop also came 
Braz Fragoso, the new ouvidor geral and provedor mér de 
fazenda, to supplant Pero Borges, who had been a troublemaker 
among the colonists since the days of Sousa.*° 

Thus Mem de Sa had now not only organized a local govern- 
ment in Bahia but at last he had, in these new associates, a 
complete administrative staff for the whole colony and was 
prepared to embark upon further undertakings. As yet he had 
been unable to extend his authority south of the provinces of 
Espirito Santo and Ilhéus. 

From a fugitive Frenchman, Joao de Boles,*! Mem de Sa 


28 Calmon, Histéria, I, 274. 

29 Don Pedro Leitao had served in India before his appointment to the 
bishopric of Brazil. On the way to Bahia, it is of interest to note, he stopped 
some days in Pernambuco to visit his brother, Goncalo Mendes Leit&o, a 
rich proprietor and lord of the Paratibe mill, in the vicinity of Olinda. His 
visits to the province of Pernambuco, thereafter, were frequent. This cap- 
taincy had heretofore been isolated by its independence from the governor’s 
control; Leitdo was no doubt influential in bringing about greater unity. 
At least we know that after his coming Pernambuco began to send rein- 
forcements to aid the whole colony. Leitéo acquired many honorary offices 
during his term; he was very popular, able, and earnest in his pastoral 
duties. He visited every province from Pernambuco to Piratininga. Revista 
do Instituto Arqueolégico histérico e geographico Pernambucano, XXXIIT 
(1935), 287-289. For the independence of Pernambuco from centralized 
authority see Butler, “Thomé de Sousa,” 248. 
an 80 Documentos Histéricos, XXXV, xix, 412-415, and XXXVI, vi, 417-418, 

~455. 

81 Jean des Boulez, or Joannes de Bolés, or Jean Cointa de Léry, came 
with Bois le Comte in 1557. He was expelled from the fort by Villegagnon 
and with other Frenchmen fied to the Fort of Olaria. In 1558 or 1559 he 
arrived at S&éo Vicente. A clever freethinker, he got immediately into 
trouble with Gr& over heresy, was sent north, stopped in Ilhéus, Porto 
Seguro, Pernambuco, and Bahia. There he informed Mem de S4 of condi- 
tions in Rio. In the expedition of 1560 he returned south with the governor’s 
fleet, aiding the attack by his information. He was sent later to Portugal 
by the Bishop, was tried for heresy, was finally acquitted and went to 
ae Cartas Jesuiticas, ITI, 162-163; for his trial see Annaes, XXV (1903), 
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knew that this was a particularly auspicious moment for an 
attack on the settlement at Rio. Villegagnon had quarreled with 
the Protestants, for whom he supposedly founded the colony. 
Recruits had been sent to him by his sovereign, and hence on 
discovering a conspiracy against his life, he had expelled the 
Protestants from the settlement. These had allied themselves 
with the Indians on the mainland and might be expected at any 
moment to overwhelm Fort Coligny, so Villegagnon, leaving 
only a small garrison to hold it, had sailed for France in October 
to obtain reinforcements. 

When de Sa laid what he had learned from the Protestant 
refugee before his Council, it voted against immediate action on 
the grounds that he lacked sufficient forces for an offensive move 
against both the French and the hostile natives of the Guanabara 
district. But he felt that the explicit royal orders brought to him 
by da Cunha left no choice in the matter. Accordingly, with the 
approval of Leitao and Nobrega, he decided to proceed with all 
the soldiers that could be spared from Bahia, supplemented by 
friendly natives and reinforcements from Sao Vicente.** 

Accompanied by Nébrega and by his nephew, Estacio de Sa,” 
who commanded the galley Conceigéo, Mem de Sa, with a fleet 
of two ships and eight smaller vessels, sailed from Bahia on 
January 18, 1560, with 300 Portuguese and 2,000 Indian allies. 
He reached Guanabara Bay on February 21 hoping to take the 
French fort by a surprise attack at night. French sentinels, 
however, espied the Portuguese fleet and proceeded to make its 
arrival known. Mem de Sa anchored outside the bar awaiting 
the arrival of additional forces from Sao Vicente. By March 15, 
ships laden with stores, war canoes manned with Portuguese, 
mamelukes and native men who knew the warfare of the Tupi- 
namba and Tamoyo Indians, arrived from the south. Mem de Sa 
attacked the fort, which by location and natural defenses was an 
unusually strong one. The assault lasted two days and nights. 
Many were killed and wounded, and the Portuguese ammunition 
was nearly exhausted. Mem de Sa decided upon a final assault; 
the French, without water or ammunition, were forced to sur- 
render. The Portuguese demolished the fort after removing its 
artillery to their ships.* 

82 Calmon, Histdéria, I, 273-275. 

33In April 1559, Mem de S& appointed Estacio de SA captain of the 
royal galley Conceigéo. Documentos histéricos, XXXV, 455-457. Needless to 
say, he might have been accused, throughout his term, of nepotism. 


84 Calmon, Histéria, I, 275-277; Felisbello Freire, Histéria da cidade do 
Rio de Janeiro, I, 22-25. 
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Apparently Mem de Sa believed there would be no further 
resistance from the French in this region,** for he left no garri- 
son but proceeded with his entire force to Sao Vicente. Arriving 
there on March 31, he sent his nephew Estacio with his second 
letter to the King. In this he mentions the victory at Rio and 
particularly cites the bravery of Bartholomeo da Cunha, as well 
as praising other captains and many of the people who gave 
meritorious service. Again he praises Bahia. The work of the 
Jesuits had gone on and they deserved special recognition for 
they had done well with the peoples. He had aided in building 
many churches. On the way south he visited several provinces. 
Ilhéus was in a bad state generally. Porto Seguro was all but 
depopulated by a pestilence. The chief weakness of the cap- 
taincies was that the donatarios were too old or, as in the case 
of the sons of Vasco Fernandes Coutinho, “three beardless boys,” 
too young. Indeed Coutinho was begging the ouvidor geral to 
allow him to give up his donation and the women and children 
came to the governor and begged his protection and aid. As for 
Sao Vicente, its people were ready for revolt. Everywhere strong 
local government should be developed. Among the Indians the 
aldeia system was working; Indian local officers should be made 
responsible for their people and could be engaged at small con- 
sideration. He suggests clothing for the natives. Strong disci- 
pline was still required, bailiffs, pillories for truants from school, 
and comparatively greater punishment for more serious mis- 
demeanors. De Sa’s opinion concerning the population is tersely 
expressed: “The people of Brazil are degredados, evildoers, 
some of whom merit death.” Still he viewed the final settlement 
with optimism. In his final paragraph he deplores the great per- 
sonal expense to which he has gone to carry out his official duties 
and begs the Crown to appoint a successor and allow him to 
return to Portugal. “Sou velho, tenho filhos que andao desagasal- 
ss. 

His youthful representative, Estacio de Sa, remained in 
Portugal several years and presented the needs of Brazil at 
Court, especially urging the founding of a city at Rio de Janeiro. 

The governor remained in Sao Vicente a few months to carry 


35 After their expulsion from Rio by Mem de S4, many of the French 
fled to Recife. They built a fortification which they were soon forced to 
abandon by the donatario, Duarte de Albuquerque. They left engraved on 
a stone there a sentence concerning their fate, “Le monde va de pis en pis.” 
Revista do Instituto Arqueolégico Histérico e Geographico Pernambucano, 
XXIII (1935), 300. 

36 Annaes, XXVII, 227-229. 
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out reforms, especially those advocated by the resident Jesuits. 
Coming directly from: a victorious campaign against Sao Vi- 
cente’s most powerful enemies, he was in a position to exert 
authority. He added to his popularity by the ceremonies of con- 
ferring knighthood and other special honors on the heroes of 
the recent expedition. Significant was his part in the removal 
of the settlement at Santo André to Sao Paulo de Piratininga. 
This was an important step in the development of what has since 
become the second largest and most important city of Brazil.*’ 

In June, his ships repaired and provisioned, he started with 
Luiz da Gra, the newly appointed Jesuit Provincial, for the north, 
leaving Nébrega at Sao Vicente. On the way they touched at 
Victoria in Espirito Santo. There, after satisfying himself that 
this was the desire of the colonists, he revoked the rights of the 
donatario and incorporated the province in the Crown’s dominion, 
appointing Belchior de Azeredo to govern it. Stopping briefly at 
Porto Seguro and Ilhéus, Mem de Sa arrived in the capital on 
August 29 in triumph, but again the peace was of short dura- 
tion. The Aymores were preparing for war in Porto Seguro and 
Ilhéus and the non-aldeia Indians of the Bahia area were restive. 
In this region Mem de Sa undertook to extend his control inland 
as a protection against the encroachments of the savages of the 
sertao.** 

To the far north, the province of Pernambuco, apparently 
never visited in person by Mem de Sa, was suffering from similar 
Indian hostilities. Here Bishop Sardinha had been eaten by the 
Caetes, and ever since this tribe had been oppressed by an edict 
reducing all its members to slavery because of the heinous 
crime.*® The donatario of Pernambuco had always been suffi- 
ciently powerful to wage his own wars. He had died in 1564 in 
Lisbon, and his wife, Brittes de Albuquerque, had governed the 
province in the absence of her two sons, who had returned to 
Portugal for education. Mem de Sa, realizing the dangers from 
the vengeful Caetes, sent for Duarte de Albuquerque Coelho, the 
elder son, who became the second donatario of Pernambuco. He 
returned with his brother, Jorge de Albuquerque, to Olinda in 
1560 with the avowed purpose of combating the Indians. Al- 
though only twenty years old, the new donatario was able to 
rule well and his brother, who proved to be an excellent soldier, 


37 Serafim Leite, Os Jesuitas na Vila de 8. Paulo, Sao Paulo, 1936, 18-23. 

38 Varnhagen, Histéria geral, I, 387-388. 

89 Revista do Instituto Arqueolégico Pernambucano, XXIII (1935), 
302. 
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took charge of the campaigns against the Indians. Mem de Sa 
did not, therefore, in this one province, have to aid either in 
administrative matters or in their protection. On the other hand 
this province later sent reinforcements, such as those of the 
southern provinces in the final reclamation of Brazil from the 
French.*° 

To the south, in the meantime, the governor’s imprudence of 
leaving Guanabara Bay without protection bore bitter fruit. The 
French who had escaped inland returned to the coast, not to 
resettle at Rio but to use it as their base of operations in inciting 
the Indians against the Portuguese. The Tamoyos led a con- 
federacy of hostile tribes and combined with the French to 
threaten the south. Their first attack was against Sao Paulo 
de Piratininga. The inhabitants of the area fled and a general in- 
surrection was imminent, but Piratininga was preserved by the 
aid of an Indian chief named Tibirica or Martim Affonso, the 
man who had signalized himself so honorably at the siege of 
Fort Coligny. He now gave warning of the impending attack; 
loyal Indians from the surrounding area assembled in arms so 
that when the assault came on July 9, 1562, they held Sao Paulo 
through the two days’ siege and thus saved it.** 

Yet raids along the coast from Cabo Frio to Bertioga** con- 
tinued, and Nébrega was convinced that only a mission of peace 
could reconcile the savages to the Portuguese colonists. He 
believed that if friendship could be established between the 
southern Tamoyos and the loyal Tupis of the Sao Vicente re- 
gion, they might effectively be withdrawn from the influence of 
the Tamoyos and French of the Guanabara Bay region. Indeed 
so great were the dangers to life and property in Sao Vicente 
that some residents were inclined to abandon their homes and 
remove to a safer region. Nébrega set out on his mission which 
was the last possible hope for peace on April 23, 1563, taking 
Anchieta, the great linguist, as his companion. In their letters 
these Jesuits recount the story of the months they spent with 
the Tamoyo Indians. They were taken to Iperoig, the center of 
the Tamoyo confederacy, by José Adorno, a Genoese landowner 


40 Ibid., XLVIII (1896), 12-13. Pernambuco was a fast-growing prov- 
ince. Forty-five ships per year came to Olinda in sugar and brazilwood 
trade. Olinda, without counting the mills in the vicinity, had 700 families. 
There were 4,000 or 5,000 African slaves besides Indians in this province. 
Concerning the wars from 1560 to 1565 against the Indians, see idem, 
XXXIII (1935), 298-299. 

41 Espinosa, “José de Anchieta,” loc. cit., 272. 

42 Freire, Cidade do Rio de Janeiro, I, 12. 
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of distinction, who was acceptable to the Indians. From May 5th 
until June, Nébrega and Anchieta labored among them; then 
Noébrega returned to Sao Vicente to conclude the peace. But 
Anchieta stayed on alone at Iperoig, serving as a symbol of the 
good faith of the Portuguese until peace was finally concluded 
in September.“ Without the intervention of Nébrega and An- 
chieta, the province of Sao Vicente would undoubtedly have been 
overrun and lost, for it was not strong enough to wage war alone 
against the fierce Tamoyo confederacy and Mem de Sa was in no 
position to send assistance.** Still, even with this treaty con- 
cluded, the final step for safe colonization had not yet been taken. 
The French and Tamoyos still controlled the region of Guanabara 
Bay and they had spread their influence to the Indians farther 
north so that the whole coast was in danger. 

After a long delay Estacio de Sa, who had carried the news 
of the fall of Fort Coligny to Portugal, was sent back to Bahia 
in 1563 in command of two armed galleons, bearing orders for 
his uncle to renew his activities against the French, drive them 
lefinitely from the country, and found a Portuguese city at Rio. 
For a year preparations were made by Mem de Sa for this colo- 
nizing expedition.*® Braz Fragoso, who had just returned from 
fighting Aymores in Porto Seguro, was to accompany Estacio. 
He was directed to get every help possible from all the provinces 
south of Bahia. Mem de Sa added as many vessels and men as he 
could spare to his nephew’s forces and put him in command with 
orders to gain further reinforcements from Sao Vicente but 
warning him against antagonizing the southern Tamoyos with 
whom the peace of Iperoig had been concluded. Altogether 
Estacio de Sa had six ships of war, some light ships, nine canoes, 
and many Indians under Martim Affonso. Belchior de Azeredo, 
the newly appointed governor of Espirito Santo, also accom- 
panied him.** 

Upon his arrival at Rio, Estacio anchored outside the bay 
and, in accordance with his uncle’s instructions, sent word to 
Father Nobrega repeating his request for immediate help from 
the south. While awaiting these reinforcements he explored the 


43 Espinosa, “José de Anchieta,” loc. cit., 40-50. 

44 Bahia, far distant, was inaccessible by land and communication by 
sea was long and difficult. 

45 Mem de S4’s great handicap at this time must not be overlooked. In 
1583 a pestilence of variola desolated Brazil and Bahia in particular, and 
three quarters of the Indians were lost. This pestilence was followed by 
famine. Southey, History of Brazil, I, 294. 

46 Varnhagen, Historia geral, I, 390-396; Freire, Cidade do Rio de 
Janeiro, I, 31; Colonizacdo, III, Ix. 
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bay and the neighboring Indian villages. As the coast was in- 
fested with numerous war canoes he realized that a land cam- 
paign was impracticable. The French were well fortified and 
amply protected by the Indians. He therefore decided to go him- 
self to Sao Vicente for he was in a precarious position and knew 
that without help he would only sacrifice his own fleet to the 
enemy. Nobrega, who arrived just as he was turning south, also 
realized the necessity for more adequate forces and returned 
with Estacio to Séo Vicente. After spending a long period in 
refitting the fleet and in assembling reinforcements, the latter, 
now accompanied by Anchieta, set out again on January 22, 
1565. On March 1, the expedition was back at Guanabara Bay 
and took possession of a site called Pao de Assucar. There they 
began to work on a fortification. For a few months no opposition 
came from the enemy. On June 1, however, three French ships 
accompanied by thirty war canoes appeared. Estacio took the 
offensive. Though his 300 men were able to hold their own, they 
could not definitely defeat all of their hostile neighbors, so they 
lived in constant danger, always on the alert, and unable to 
carry out ordinary routines of life. It was necessary to send out 
for supplies, sometimes even to other captaincies. Late in 1565, 
Nobrega arrived from Sao Vicente and, perceiving the gravity of 
the situation, sent Anchieta to inform the governor of the dan- 
gers of his nephew and his companions. 

Fortunately Anchieta brought this news to Bahia just at a 
time when officials agreed that there should be a more powerful 
fleet and further reinforcements for the new settlement. On 
August 24, 1566, there arrived in Bahia a fleet of three gal- 
leons, sent from Portugal under the command of Christovao de 
Barros.*? Mem de Sa,** fully aware of the critical situation at 
Rio, with the support of Bishop Leitao, called upon all the col- 
onists for aid while the Jesuits roused the Indians. By these 
united efforts they were able to assemble a host of warriors and 
a good number of ships. At the end of November of 1566 Mem 
de Sa left Bahia in illustrious company. The Bishop had not yet 
visited any of the provinces except Pernambuco. He therefore 
joined the expedition as did also the Jesuit Visitor, Inacio 


47 Christovéo de Barros was the son of the donatario, Antonio Cardoso 
de Barros. After the Rio de Janeiro campaign he returned to Portugal, then 
came back to Brazil as governor of Ric to succeed Salvador Correa de S4, 
on October 31, 1571. Varnhagen, Histéria geral, I, 420. 

48 It should be noted that on March 7, 1566, the Order of Christ was 
given to Mem de Sé4, and to his nephew Estdacio on the following day. Sousa 
Viterbo, Estudos, II, 55-56. 
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Azevedo, who had arrived with Christovao de Barros. Gra, the 
Jesuit Provincial, naturally accompanied the Visitor on his 
journey through the provinces. The governor stopped in Ilhéus, 
Porto Seguro, and Espirito Santo to gather more forces and ar- 
rived at Rio on January 18, 1567. Reinforcements under Eleodoro 
Ebana Pereira had now arrived from the south. Two days later 
a general attack was made upon the French and Indians en- 
trenched at Urucumirim and Paranapucui. Though the Portu- 
guese were victorious, Estacio de Sa, the leader of the attack on 
Paranapucui, the last stronghold of the French in Brazil, was 
mortally wounded and died within a month.* 

Theoretically the modern city of Rio de Janeiro may be said 
to have been founded by Estacio on March 1, 1565, and named 
in honor of the young sovereign San Sebastiao, but actually the 
location he chose was not a suitable one for permanent settle- 
ment. His uncle removed it to a site farther within the bar on 
higher ground. On this day of Saint Sebastian, January 20, 1567, 
the present city was refounded by Mem de Sa as Sao Sebastiao 
de Rio de Janeiro.*® The governor briefly describes his building 
of Rio de Janeiro in paragraph 23 of his Jnstrumento: 


And because the place where Estacio de Sa had built was not 
more than a refuge in time of war, with the advice of the captains 
and other persons who were in the said Rio de Janeiro, I selected 
a site that seemed more convenient to build the city of St. Sebastian. 
This place was a great forest full of many large trees and it was 
considerable work to cut and clear the site and to build a great 
city surrounded by a barrier twenty palms wide and high all sur- 
rounded by a wall with many bulwarks and blockhouses full of 
artillery. And I built a church for the Jesuits where they now 
reside, tiled and well built and a cathedral with three aisles all 
tiled and well built, a two storied house for the camara tiled and 
large, a prison, customs houses and the treasury of Your Highness. 
two-storied and with verandas. And I gave orders and free aid for 
the building of many other houses tiled and two-storied. And while 
this was going on some of the chiefs, concealed among the many 
walls of the fortresses, revealed themselves whereupon I conquered 
them and many were killed which was the cause for many to come 
and beg peace. I had many settlers come and ordered that they be 


49 Varnhagen, Histéria geral, I, 414-415. 

50 Rocha Pombo describes this settlement as a completely organized 
city, with all the usual officers of justice and administration. In 1565 and 
1566 he granted more than fifty seismarias on the shore of Guanabara Bay. 
José Francisco da Rocha Pombo, Histéria do Brasil, 10 volumes, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1905, ITI, 574-577. 
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stocked with cattle which is good for the city and there already 
has been great increase.*' 


The foundation ceremonies of the city were repeated in the 
new location, municipal officers appointed and a great number 
of seismarias granted in addition to those previously given by 
Estacio de Sa. All sorts of inducements were offered to draw 
colonists. Aldeias under the supervision of the Jesuits were 
established in the vicinity of the city; hostile Indians were 
driven away and their villages burned. The King had promised 
an endowment for a college in the new capital and after the 
Jesuit Visitor and Provincial had inspected Sao Vicente they 
returned to Rio on July 24, 1567, to choose the site for the col- 
lege, of which Nébrega was chosen first rector. The decision had 
also been made in Sao Vicente to remove the Jesuit center from 
that city to Rio de Janeiro. 

Mem de Sa remained here for a year; then by an act of March 
4, 1568, he transferred the government to another nephew, Salva- 
dor Correa de Sa.** Though the unfriendly French and Indians 
withdrew only temporarily from the coast and hostile incursions 
followed, the dangers were now not much different from those at 
Sao Vicente or to a lesser degree at Bahia. Rio de Janeiro was 
now strong enough to maintain itself and the new settlement 
grew rapidly. Colonists of Sao Vicente contributed to its growth 
for they found greater advantages in this locality. 

Mem de Sa at last turned northward, stopping in Espirito 
Santo to put down native uprisings. He finally reached Bahia 
where he remained for the rest of his life. He now felt old and 
weary and repeated the request which he had already made in 
1560 for the appointment of a successor; he wished to end his 
days in Portugal. For nearly twelve long years of “blood, sweat, 
and tears” he had carried on the government with extreme physi- 
cal exhaustion to himself and, he claimed, at great personal 
expense." On October 5, 1569, he drew up his will, providing in 
the first clause for his burial in the monastery of Bahia, which 
he had helped to build, if need be, but requesting that his body 
be later removed to Lisbon to rest in the Church of San Fran- 
cisco next to his wife. 


51 Southey speaks of this with considerable irony. “The whole of the 
works were completed by the Indians under the Jesuits, without any ex- 
pense whatever to the state.” He goes on to discuss the foundation of the 
College and of the city. Southey, History of Brazil, I, 302-303. 

52 Revista do Instituto Hist. e Geog. do Brazil, I (1856), 306. 

53 Sousa Viterbo, Estudos, II, 20-21. 

54 Ibid., III, 26-35. 
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In the year 1570, Mem de Sa wrote his Instrumento dos 
servicios which has already been described. This year is also 
marked by the death of the governor’s devoted and trusted coun- 
cilor, Nébrega, who for three years had been serving as rector 
of the College at Rio.” 

Luis Fernandes de Vasconcellos had been nominated on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1570, as the fourth governor of Brazil. But the fleet 
bringing him and his company, including Inacio Azevedo, the 
newly appointed Provincial, and a large reinforcement of Jesuits, 
was captured by pirates and all were killed. As no new appoint- 
ment was made by the Crown until 1572, Mem de Sa had to 
continue in his office.”* 

We have briefly recounted the chief events of the twelve 
years of Mem de Sa’s most active and spectacular service. His 
pursuit of constructive administration was so interrupted by 
long periods of war against the Indians and the French intruders 
that it is almost lost amidst the glamor of his military prowess. 
Some of the policies of the colony were formulated by him during 
this last period. His turn to lawmaking reflects his colonial ex- 
periences. Varnhagen mentions the following: colonists who pos- 
sessed as much as 400,000 milreis were obliged to own a musket, 
a pike, or a lance, a target or buckler, and a capecete or helmet ;"’ 
a provision of March 16, 1570, to encourage the sugar industry 
gave exemption for tribute to mills which were built within ten 
years to compensate for loss suffered through the lowering in 
value of copper coins. In a law of March 20, 1570, Mem de Sa 
went on in his attempt to define the position of the Indian in this 
new state.** Persons who enslaved captured Indian prisoners of 
war were obliged to report the circumstance within two months 
to the provedores of the district so that the legality of the cap- 
tivity might be proven. Any Indian captive not so registered 
could be declared free."° 

Despite his zeal for protecting the natives, Mem de Sa seems 
never to have shown concern over the legal status of the African 


55 Annaes, XXVII, 129-218. 

56 Jacobsen, “Ndébrega of Brazil,” loc. cit., 185. 

5? Each soldier in the militia of Rio de Janeiro, organized by Mem 
de S4, was allowed three vintins per day, “but only for the needy, because 
military service is a public duty.” Rev. do Inst. Arch. Pernambucano, 
XXIII (1935), 234. 

58 On May 11, 1560, there had been a new regulation for the office of 
mamposteiro to redeem captives. This was instituted to protect the Indians. 
The following officials were appointed: Francisco Fragoso for Pernambuco, 
Pedro Leit&éo for Itamaracaé, Onofre Pinheiro for Bahia, and Antonio Lopes 
Faleiro for _— Varnhagen, Historia geral, I, 389. 

59 Ibid., I, 425. 
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slaves of whom he himself owned many. In view of the spirit of 
the times, such a program was, of course, futile. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, every check upon Indian slavery tended to increase the 
importation of Negroes, particularly in Bahia and in Olinda, 
which became the great entry ports and markets for slaves. As 
more land was settled, and as the trade in brazilwood gave way 
to the cultivation of sugar and cotton, the number of slave ships 
that plied the Atlantic was constantly multiplying, although the 
trade was not to reach its maximum until the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries when gold mines and diamond panning were 
developed.®° 

Mem de Sa’s opinion of the Portuguese residents of Brazil 
was not flattering. Yet his cultural and moral convictions made 
him labor earnestly to improve the conditions and circumstances 
which controlled the colonists’ lives. In many ways he was a 
man ahead of his time. He not only wished to build suitable 
houses and streets, public buildings, cathedrals, and monasteries; 
he also endeavored to establish as many parish churches and 
schools as possible. It is difficult to picture the exact state of the 
settlements, but Gandavo de Magalhaes, writing in 1570, has 
left some definite facts and figures. He thus describes a city: 


As for dwellings, they are continually building better and more 
costly houses; for at first there were none in the country but one- 
story mud huts with roofs of palm leaves. Now they build two-story 
dwellings of stone and mortar with tiled roofs and wainscotted like 
those of this country. There are long and beautiful streets of them 
in most of the towns I have named [Rio de Janeiro and Bahia de Todos 
os Santos]. 


The majority of the inhabitants, however, had agricultural allot- 
ments, given by the captains or governor. Of these Gandavo 
says: 


The first thing they try to obtain is slaves to work the farms; and 





60 “In the middle of the 16th century there was at Bahia an exten- 
sive importation of negroes from Africa. The Indians, accustomed only to 
primitive agriculture, were not so desirable as the negroes. They were not 
only inefficient but their endurance did not compare with the black slave 
labor. The exact time of the first appearance of negro slavery in Brazil 
is not known. It was before 1531, probably, Martim Affonso de Souza en- 
countered a slave transport in the bay of Bahia. Compared with the traffic 
of the 18th and 19th centuries, when gold mining and diamond-panning in 
Minas Geraes and coffee raising in SAo Paulo became so abundant, the 
importation of African slaves for the sugar plantations was considerably 
less during the 16th and 17th centuries, but during this earlier period Bahia 
was the center and the slave trade continued uninterrupted from the be- 
ginning.” Pierson, Negroes in Brazil, 31-32. 
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any one who succeeds in obtaining two pairs or half-dozen of them 
(although he may not have another earthly possession) has the 
means to sustain his family in a respectable way; for one fishes 
for him, another hunts for him, and the rest cultivate and till his 
fields, and consequently there is no expense for the maintenance 
of his slaves or his household. From this one may infer how very 
extensive are the estates of those who own two or three hundred 
slaves who have this number or more.*' 


Gandavo’s figures are somewhat vague, but they do show 
something of the Portuguese population of Brazil in 1570. 
Marchant has tabulated them as follows: 


Itamaraca 100 households _.............. 
Pernambuco 1000 6 23 sugar mills 
Bahia 1100 ” _ ™ ’ 
Ilhéus 200 “2 = . 
Porto Seguro 220 " a = 
Espirito Santo 180 - x * ” 
Rio de Janeiro 140 = 2') ©!  gsevitassewton 
Sao Vicente 500 > ie 


This totals 3,440 households and, according to Anchieta’s esti- 
mate, Portuguese families ranged from six to twelve persons. If 
nine is taken as the average for Brazil in 1570, the colony had a 
population of approximately 30,960 Portuguese. The impossibil- 
ity of estimating the number of natives is self-evident. The num- 
ber of Negroes is also uncertain and the sudden rise in the im- 
portation of slaves at just this time makes it even more elusive.” 

Among many other matters discussed by Gandavo was the 
report on the expedition from Porto Seguro for the discovery 
of gold mines. Indeed this was as important a burden to Mem 
de Sa as it had been to his predecessors. It was merely an under- 
taking so overshadowed by other more important events that no 
mention has been made of several abortive attempts to explore 
the interior to find some of this precious metal which had been 
so easily discovered in the Spanish colonies. The first expedition 
was inspired by the accounts brought back by Francisco Bruza 
de Espinhosa who with twelve companions had started out on 
July 13, 1553, and penetrated 350 leagues inland. D. Vasco 
Rodrigues de Caldas, formerly vereador of the Camara of Bahia 
and one of the distinguished citizens of that city, leader of sev- 


61 Pero de Magalhaes, Histories of Brazil, 2 volumes, New York, 1922, 


(facsim.) I, f. 15. 
62 Marchant, From Barter to Slavery, 125. 
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eral campaigns against the Indians for Mem de S4, asked in 1560 
to be allowed to take over the Espinhosa enterprise. He believed 
that failure had been due to the fact that so few men went on the 
expedition and he promised to take a hundred with him. Mem 
de S4’s letter of December 24, 1560, gave him this privilege. The 
party went up the Paraguasst sixty or seventy leagues, but they 
found travel so difficult that this attempt also ended in failure.” 
The governor likewise granted Luis Martins permission to look 
for gold and took him to Sao Vicente with him in 1560 for this 
purpose.** 

He was joined by Braz Cubas® with whom he made his first 
invasion into the interior. But Braz Cubas fell ill so they went 
only thirty leagues. Martins renewed his efforts soon after with 
no greater success. The expedition described by Gandavo went 
inland in Porto Seguro for 220 leagues. This was in 1569 and 
1570 under the leadership of Martim Carvalho, who was accom- 
panied by fifty or sixty Portuguese and Indians. They found 
yellow grains which they were sure were gold but they had no 
means to test it. Without food or other supplies, they attempted 
to explore the mountains where they believed that they would 
find the metal in greater quantities, but they were driven back 
by hostile Indians. Many fell sick. They lost their samples of the 
yellow dust and, having spent eight months on the trip, they 
returned exhausted. 

Mem de Sa died in Bahia after a long illness on March 2, 
1572,°" and was buried in the monastery. The property that he 
left and the disposition that he made of it show him to have been 
as careful in the administration of his private affairs as he was 
in that of his public office. Some of the provisions made in his 
will deserve mention here for the light which they throw upon 
conditions in this period, or upon his personal character. 

He made his sugar plantation at Sergipe® an entailed estate 
which was to go to his son Francisco de Sa and his legitimate 
heirs, or if he died without issue, to his daughter Felipa and her 
descendants. If, however, both of these children should die with- 





63 Capistrano de Abreu, Caminhos antigos e povoamento do Brasil, 
151, 155-157; Cartas Jesuiticas, Il, 365; Annaes, XXVII, 231-233. 

64 Annaes, XXVII, 235-236; Documentos histéricos, XXXV, xix, and 
XXXVI, 6-7. 

65 Colonizacdo, ITI, 261. 

66 Magalhaes, Histories of Brazil, 180-182. 

6? Documentos Histéricos, XXXV, 410. 

68 The property of Sergipe was situated on the Bay of Todos os Santos, 
three and one-half leagues along the coast and four leagues inland and 
included two islands as well. Sousa Viterbo, Estudos, III, 8. 
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out legitimate heirs, and his son should leave illegitimate off- 
spring by an unmarried white woman—‘“not a slave, a negress, 
a Hindu or Brazilian,” they will inherit the entail, in every case 
male heirs taking precedence over female, nothing to be alienated 
from this entailed estate except to pay the ransom of an heir or 
to provide a marriage portion for an heiress. Whatever line the 
inheritance might follow the inheritor must adopt the family 
name of de Sa. 

Casa do Pinheiro,®’ which he held as feudal proprietor in 
Portugal, he also left to his son. All of his unentailed property 
in Brazil or Portugal, including another sugar plantation in 
Ilhéus, various lands, slaves, cattle, outstanding accounts, plate, 
and other moveables, he divides equally between his son and 
daughter. 

In the event that the line of descent thus prescribed became 
extinct all of his property in Brazil was to be sold and the re- 
turns divided into three equal portions, one third to Misericordia 
of the city of Bahia, one third to the College of Jesus, and one 
third to the needy of that city, to be distributed at the discretion 
of the Jesuits. The property in Portugal was to go in a similar 
fashion to local charities. 

He also left certain legacies to his friends and provided in 
great detail for his household servants—free, bond, and slave. 
Typical of these provisions is the following: 


I leave to Diogo, slave, freedom, and if he wishes to live in Sergipe 
provision shall be made for his food, clothing, shoes, etc. If I die 
in Brazil I leave to Domingo Gomez his freedom after he serves 
five years in the mill of Sergipe or in Ilhéus. Also free Antonio Miz. 
I brought Diogo da Rocha with me from Portugal and he has given 
satisfaction in service. I have two slaves from Guinea—one is Antonio 
and the other Maria, who is in the hands of D°. da Rocha. I give 
Antonio to my son and Maria to my daughter. 


No person and no item seems to have been missed in this long 
and detailed will. A complete translation of the text would throw 
much greater light on the personality of its author. 

The final disposition of Mem de Sa’s properties would have 
met with his approval. The son died soon after his death and 
the residue, after his daughter’s death without heirs, was left by 
her for the use of the Jesuit Order. 


69 Sousa Viterbo, Estudos, II, 16, 43-45. On July 10, 1534, there was 
recorded a royal grant of the “Casal e capella do Pinheiro,” which was for 
three generations, to Mem de S4 and his wife jointly, the survivor to name 
a successor and this successor in turn to name the third holder. 
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This brief survey of the career of Mem de Sa may well close 
with a paraphrase of its beginning. His administration covered 
a critical period in Brazilian history. When he took office the 
colony was on the verge of disaster; when he died, still in office, 
its future progress was certain. In a large part his success may 
be attributed to the new policies of the Crown and to the high 
qualities of his associates, but these by themselves might have 
failed without his integrity, intelligence, and talent. When his 
accomplishments are seen in historical perspective, there can be 
no doubt about his place among the world’s great colonial gov- 
ernors.”° 

RUTH LAPHAM BUTLER 


The Newberry Library 


70 Father Anchieta wrote an heroic poem, De rebus gestis Mendi de 
Sa praesidis in Brasilia, which unfortunately has never been published. The 
manuscript still existed in 1936, in the possession of the Zuazola family, of 
Algorta, in Biscay. Leite, Histéria, IT, 534. 











El Rio Del Espiritu Santo 


(Continued from January) 
VI 


As we saw, the Chaves map of Florida, or a simplification 
of it was very frequently reproduced by European mapmakers 
from 1584 to 1625, the year when Johan De Laet published a 
very different map of the Southern United States in his Nieuwe 
Wereldt.' 

De Laet was an industrious compiler, whose intention was 
“to give his fellow-citizens as perfect a description of the New 
World as circumstances would allow.’”* He made use of what he 
considered to be the best works then in print and gave references 
to his sources. Thus the chapter on Florida in his book is based 
on Gomara, Wytfiett, Herrera,’ and Linschoen,‘ but for all that 
pertains to the subject of our investigation, his main source is 
Herrera, whose account of the De Soto expedition he summarized. 


1There are four editions of this work, two in Dutch, one in Latin, 
and one in French. I have been unable to consult the first edition, 
Nieuwe Wereldt Ofte Beschrijvinghe van West-Indien, . . . Leyden, 1625. 
“This invaluable work was much improved in the subsequent editions and 
translations by the author, but the maps were unchanged,” J. Sabin, A 
Dictionary of Books Relating to America, X, 1878, 15. The same plates 
were used for the last three issues. According to Winsor, Narrative and 
Critical History of America, IV, 417, the difference between the first and 
the second editions consists in a slightly changed title. This second edition 
was published at Leyden, 1630. Three years later, also at Leyden, the Latin 
edition appeared, Novus Orbis, seu Descriptionis Indiae Occidentalis Libri 
XVIII; and in 1640, in the same town, the French edition, L’histoire dv 
Nouveau Monde ou Description des Indes Occidentales Contenant diz-huict 
Tiures . . ., was published. 

2 Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, IV, 417. Cf. also J. F. Jame- 
son, Narratives of New Netherland 1609-1664, New York, 1909, 31-35. 

8 A. Herrera y Tordesillas, Historia General de los hechos de los Castel- 
lanos en las Islas i Tierra firme del Mar Oceano . . . En quatro Decadas 
desde el Ano de 1492 hasta el de 1531, 2 volumes, Madrid, 1601. Bound in 
the second volume is the Descripcion de las Indias ocidentales, with a 
special title page, also dated Madrid, 1601. Four more decades, in two 
volumes, were published at Madrid in 1615. The De Soto expedition is 
narrated in the sixth and seventh decades. 

4In the bibliography of the 1630 edition, De Laet lists Jan Huyghen 
van Linschoten Beschrijvinghe van America, and in the edition of 1640, 
he gives Briefue description de lV Amerique par Hugues de Linschot. I have 
not seen the Dutch edition of Linschoten, I used the Description de 
PAmerique & des parties dicelle, comme de la Nouvelle France, Floride, 
des Antilles, Iucaya, Cuba lIamaica, Amsterdam, 1619. No author is 
given, but the book is bound in with Le Grand Rovtier de Mer, De Iean 
Hvgves de Linschot Hollandois . . . Nouvellement traduit de Flameng en 
Francois, Amsterdam, 1619. 
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We must therefore turn to this source in order to explain De 
Laet’s map of Florida. 

Herrera’s position as official historian, which he held during 
the reign of three Spanish monarchs, gave him access to docu- 
ments which he could not otherwise have secured. Thus the maps 
which he published in his Descripcion de las Indias are those of 
Lépez de Velasco, and the text describing America is copied di- 
rectly from a summary’ of the latter’s Geografia y Descripcion 
Universal de las Indias. To this summary Herrera added “some 
commentaries of an historical character, and considering the 
ideas of the time, he believed that by so doing he was rendering 
a service to the readers of his Historia de las Indias.”* When he 
came to narrate the De Soto expedition, however, Herrera sum- 
marized the romantic and inaccurate narrative of Garcilaso de 
la Vega,’ which is the least useful of all for what pertains to the 
geography of Florida; and De Laet either summarized Herrera’s 
text or else translated it verbatim. 

De Laet’s conception of the Southern United States, as ex- 
pressed by his map entitled Florida et Regiones Vicinae, was 
made widely known by Sanson’s map of North America pub- 
lished in 1650. A cursory comparison of these two maps makes 
it clear that Sanson transposed De Laet’s Florida on a general 
map of North America, and also used De Laet’s map as the basis 
of his special map of Florida of 1656. During the next seventeen 
years, until the discovery of the Mississippi in 1673, most people 
relied for their knowledge of Florida on this 1656 Sanson map 
or on some reissue thereof. 

On De Laet’s map of Florida the Gulf Coast line is shown 
only as far as the R. de Montafias; the name of this river, how- 
ever, is not inscribed on the map. The remaining section of the 
coast line to Rio Panuco is on another of De Laet’s maps in the 
Nieuwe Wereldt, entitled Nova Hispania, Nova Galicia, Guati- 
mala. The nomenclature is that of earlier sea charts of the Gulf, 
but many legends are omitted. 

The first of these two De Laet maps shows the hinterland 


5 Compare the text in Descripcion de las Indias, p. 20, with the sum- 
mary published in Pacheco and Cardenas, Coleccién de documentos 
inéditos, XV, 442. 

6 Historia General de los hechos de los Castellanos, Madrid, 1934-1936, 
a published, the Descripcion and the first four decades, I, Proemio, 


7 La Florida del Ynca. Historia del Adelantado Hernando de Soto, .. . 
escrita por el Ynca Garcilasso de la Vega, Lisbon, 1605. 
> inte Amerique Septentrionale, Par N. Sanson d’Abbeville Geog. du Roy, 
, 1650. 
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up to latitude 38°, that is, up to about halfway between the 
mouths of the Ohio and of the Missouri. In the area bounded on 
the north by that line, on the east by the meridian of the east 
coast of the Floridan peninsula, on the south by the Gulf, and 
on the west by the Bahia del Espiritu Santo meridian, the course 
of thirteen rivers is drawn, seven of which empty directly into 
the Gulf, and six into the Bahia del Espiritu Santo; the latter 
bay being situated, as on all the early maps, in the northwest 
corner of the Gulf. Of these thirteen rivers, only three are named, 
R. de Flores, R. de Nieves, and R. del Spiritu Santo. This last 
river, however, does not empty into the bay of that name, but 
has its mouth slightly above latitude 29°, on the east side of 
Tacobago Bay, i. e., Apalachee Bay, near the position of present- 
day Suwannee River. 

As far as De Laet knew, there were two Bahias del Espiritu 
Santo in the Gulf of Mexico. Nearly all the maps which he could 
have seen indicated a bay of that name in the northwest corner 
of the Gulf, and the text of Herrera explicitly stated that De Soto 
landed at a bay called Bahia del Espiritu Santo, which was 
situated on the west coast of the Floridan peninsula. It would 
seem as though De Laet instructed his draughtsman, Hessel 
Gerritsz, to avoid duplicating the names of the bay and of the 
river. In his description of the coast, he wrote: “From Tampa 
to the Baye du St. Esprit, there are thirty leagues, and this bay 
is called Tocobaga; it is said to be at latitude 29° 30’.”" The 
earlier Dutch text has a third name for this bay: Bahia de 
Miruelo;*® and in the following chapter, which is simply a copy 
of a passage in Linschoten, there is a fourth name, Ancon Baxo," 
for the eastern Bahia del Espiritu Santo. 

At the time when De Laet was preparing the French edition 
of the Nieuwe Wereldt, this variety of names for the same bay 
and the identity of names for two bays at both corners of the 
Gulf must have appeared puzzling to him. He noted that from 
west Florida to the Riviere des Palmes, a distance of 300 leagues, 
there were few named landmarks: 


® L’histoire dv Nouveau Monde, 130. 

10 “Ende noch soo veel [scl. thirty] leguen voorder [than the Bahia de 
Carlos also called Bahia de Iuan Ponce de Leon] de Bahia de Tampa, 
dry-en-dertych leguen von Tocobaga, die men anders noemt del Espiritu 
Santo, ofte de Meruelo, op de hooghte van neghen-en twintich graden en 
een half’; Niewwe Wereldt, 1630 edition, 167. 

11 “De punkt van Florida heeft in de breedte twintich mijlen ende van 
daer tot Ancon Baxo; zijn hondert mijlen welck is gheleghen vijftich 
mijlen oost ende west met Rio Secco, welck de groote breedte is van 
Florida”; ibid., 168. 
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From Tocobaga, which seems to be called Ancon Baxo, to the 
riviere des Neges, commonly called Rio de Nieues, there are one 
hundred leagues; and from the riviere des Neges to the riviere 
des Fleurs, twenty leagues or more. From the riviere des Fieurs 
to the Baye du S. Esprit (which must be different from the 
preceding one) or Culata, as it is commonly known, there are 
seventy leagues... .'” 


This description of the coast is nothing else than that of 
Linschoten—itself a direct translation of Gémara’s text—in 
which De Laet inserted the alternative Tacobaga for Ancon 
Baxo, a new name which he read in Herrera who had it from 
Lépez de Velasco. Besides, in the French text, De Laet failed to 
give the width of the Bahia de] Espiritu Santo, though this was 
specifically mentioned as thirty leagues by both Gémara and 
Linschoten.** 

In view of all this, De Laet’s map of Florida and the text 
which it illustrates can hardly be considered valid documentary 
evidence that the Mississippi was the Rio del Espiritu Santo of 
the Spanish geographers. The Mississippi is certainly not the 
Rio del Espiritu Santo which is marked as emptying into the 
Gulf on the east side of Apalachee Bay, and, of the six rivers 
which are shown emptying into the Bahia del Espiritu Santo in 
the northwest corner of the Gulf, not one is named. The Missis- 
sippi cannot be identified from the names of towns and provinces 
on the banks of one of these six rivers, for no towns are marked 
on five of them, and only along the easternmost river formed by 
two branches coming from the northeast did the mapmaker in- 
scribe place names. On the banks of the eastern branch of this 
easternmost river, there appear the names of two towns, Aminoja 
{[Aminoya] and Guacacoya [Guachoya], which we know were 
on the Mississippi, because Elvas has them on the Rio Grande 
and Garcilaso de la Vega has them both on the Chucagua. But 
we cannot conclude that the branch whereon they are here 
marked is the Mississippi, because on the western branch of 
this same river, De Laet has marked the four towns, Guaxule, 
Yachiaha, Acoste, and Coza, which we know for certain were 
east of the Mississippi, not west of it as here. 

De Laet quite realized how difficult it would be to draw a map 


12 L’histoire dv Nouveau Monde, 130. 

13 Cf. Gé6mara, Primera y segunda parte de la historia general de las 
Indias, 15532, fol. viii; Pacheco and Cardenas, Coleccién de documentos 
inéditos, XV, 442; Herrera, Descripcion de las Indias, 20; Linschoten, 
ort ian de Vv Amerique, 7, 13; De Laet, Nieuwe Wereldt, 1630 edition, 
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of the interior by means of the various accounts of explorers to 
which he had access: 


The [French] and the [Spaniards] have given us such a sketchy 
knowledge [of Florida] (except in sofar as the coast is concerned) 
and such confused data, especially with regard to the interior, that 
we are forced against our intention to make use here of the history 
of the events and of the routes followed by the explorers. For a 
knowledge of the Spanish expeditions we shall mainly make use of 
the Decades of Anthoine de Herrera.’* 


He then proceeds to narrate, in the following pages, the ex- 
peditions of Ponce de Leén, Ayllén, Narvaez, and De Soto, ac- 
cording to Herrera’s account. 

The confusion spoken of is reflected on his map of Florida, 
the elements of which are derived from various quarters. Thus 
the delineation of the Floridan peninsula is taken from the map 
of Herrera in the Descripcion de las Indias; the delineation of the 
northern Gulf Coast is similar to that of the old Spanish sea 
charts, while its nomenclature is derived from Go6mara and 
Linschoten. The course of the rivers is purely imaginary, espe- 
cially that of the six rivers emptying into the Bahia del Espiritu 
Santo. There is absolutely no basis either in Herrera or in any 
of the accounts of the De Soto expedition for this fanciful hy- 
drography, and the Herrera place names, as copied by De Laet 
in his text, are inserted at random. For instance, instead of in- 
dicating the westward march of De Soto’s army by placing the 
Indian villages to the west of Tascalusa, the mapmaker in- 
scribed them along a southwest-northeast line from Tascalusa to 
Capaha, and he inserted the names of the other western Indian 
villages within the ellipse formed by the plotted route from 
Hirrihigua to Tascalusa. Thus two of the westernmost towns, 
Guancane [Lacane] and Naguatex, are located due north of 
Apalachee Bay, instead of along the 94th meridian, which, at 
this latitude, means that the mapmaker placed these towns 600 
miles east of their true position. 

The reason for this original interpretation of De Soto’s route 
is that Herrera’s text is quite obscure with regard to directions, 
especially after the expedition reached Tascalusa. De Laet would 
have been able to give a better representation of the interior had 
he made use of the original text of Garcilaso de la Vega so poorly 
abridged by Herrera; but although he had de la Vega’s history 
of Peru, he does not seem to have had his Florida. Our present 


14 L’histoire dv Nouveau Monde, 103. 
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concern, however, is not to explain why the De Laet map is 
inaccurate, but simply to show that it affords no evidence by 
which the Rio del Espiritu Santo can be identified as the Missis- 


sippi. 

Pra the details of the interior on De Laet’s map of Florida 
were inserted in the map of North America published by John 
Blaeu in his atlas of 1642, and reissued in his atlas of 1653."* The 
basic map which he used is one of the earlier sea charts issued 
by his father, Willem Blaeu."* Since this basic map was different 
from that used by De Laet, Blaeu’s map contains fuller nomen- 
clature along the Gulf Coast than is found on De Laet’s, and for 
the same reason the smallest of the six rivers emptying into the 
Bahia del Espiritu Santo and nameless on De Laet’s map is 
legended Rio del Espiritu Santo on Blaeu’s map. 

De Laet’s conception of Florida exerted an indirect influence 
on the cartography of the Southern United States, because, as 
we have already mentioned and we shall now see in detail, this 
conception was embodied in Sanson’s maps, specifically in those 
of 1650 and 1656, which had a very wide circulation. 

On the earlier of these two maps the nomenclature of the 
Bahia del Espiritu Santo agrees with that found on the Blaeu 
map. East of the Bahia del Espiritu Santo, however, Sanson 
made two changes. He omitted De Laet’s Rio de Nieues, and 


15 America Septentrionalis in Nouveau Theatre dv Monde ou Novvel 
Atlas, 3 volumes, Amsterdam, 1642, III, Part 2; and in Nuevo Atlas, 
Amsterdam, 1653, II. According to Phillips in Lowery, A Descriptive List, 
139 and 146, this map was first published in the 1639 edition of Hondius’ 
Nouveau Theatre du Monde. 

16 The name of this distinguished family of map engravers and pub- 
lishers was Janszoon; Jansz. is the abbreviated, Janssonius the Latinized 
form. In his “Descriptive Catalogue of Maps published separately by 
Blaeu,” Wieder, Monumenta Cartographica, III, 69, wrote: “c. 1617. Pas- 
kaart van Guinea . . . Gedruct by Willem Jansz. Blauw inde Sonnewyser. 
... As the name ‘Blauw’ occurs on it, this must be the first occasion 
of his using it on a map; the first dated map which has ‘Blau’ added to the 
patronymic ‘Jansz’ is one of Holland dated 1621. It is still an open ques- 
tion when exactly Blaeu began to add the name Blaeu to his patronymic 
... The 1617 Globe has the patronymic only, whereas the augmented 
editions of those earlier maps all bear the name of Blaeu.” The founder 
of this firm, Willem Janszoon, signed Blaeu only once, he generally 
spelled his adopted name Blauw or Blaeuw, but his sons and grandsons 
wrote Blaeu. The reason why Willem Janszoon added this name to his 
patronymic was to distinguish his firm from that of Jan Janszoon who 
opened a bookshop at Amsterdam after 1618. “Aangezien de winkels 
van Guilielmus Janssonius (Blaeu) en van Johannes Janssonius in el- 
kanders nabijheid, op het Water stonden, en beider firma’s zich voor 
een groot gedeelte op het gebied der aardrijskunde bewogen, moest een 
en ander aanleiding geven tot vergissingen, die Blaeu, door de bijvoeging 
van zijn geslachtsnaam, schijnt te hebben willen voorkommen.” P. J. H. 
Baudet, Leven en Werken van Willem Jansz. Blaeu, Utrecht, 1871, Bijlage 
I, Geslachtsnaam Blaeu, 117-119. 
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altered Blaeu’s C. Escondido to “C. Escondido R.,” thus making 
this cape both a cape and a river. This change is a trifle in com- 
parison with the alterations observable on Sanson’s 1656 map, 
which is truly a cartographical freak, as will be seen directly. 
On the 1650 map also, as on Mercator’s planisphere, Florida is 
bounded by a mountain range running east-west for about fifteen 
degrees, then north-south down to latitude 30°, where the direc- 
tion of the range is again toward the west. The inland nomen- 
clature is that of De Laet, with an occasional omission, and with 
variations in the location of the Indian villages. With regard to 
the Rio del Espiritu Santo, what we said in the analysis of the 
De Laet map applies here also. 

Sanson’s map of 1656 includes the Southern United States, 
and is entitled Le Nouveau Mewxique et la Floride: Tirees de 
diverses Cartes et Relations.’ His indiscriminate insertion of 
geographical data “derived from various maps and relations” 
does little credit to his standing as a geographer and still less to 
his critical sense. 

Not to mention duplication of names along the Gulf Coast 
and arbitrary positions of capes and rivers, the most astonishing 
features of this “up-to-date” map are the nomenclature of the 
interior and the hydrography of Florida, and these features re- 
sult from the fact that he simply superimposed the Chaves map 
published by Ortelius in 1584 on the map of De Laet of 1625. 
It is quite evident that he did not study the relations mentioned 
in the title of his map and that the map is not “derived” from 
them at all. Sanson’s aim seems to have been not to give as 
accurate a representation as possible of the area, but to publish 
a new map different from those then on the market. The follow- 
ing analysis shows how successfully he accomplished his purpose. 

The mountain range encircling Florida is taken from Mer- 
cator’s planisphere of 1569; the names of the two provinces 
north of these mountains, Calicuas and Capachi, are taken from 
the 1570 Ortelius map of the Americas, as is the legend “Suala 
M.,”” the western arm of the mountain range. This nomenclature 
first appeared on the Cock map mentioned in a previous section, 
whereon Monte Suala is the hilly country around Xuala or Xualla 
spoken of by the chroniclers of the De Soto expedition. For some 


17 For all that pertains to Florida, there are but slight differences 
between this map and that entitled “La Floride,” which Sanson published 
in his L’Amerique en plvsievrs cartes, Paris, 1657. The latter map is 
smaller and the anonymous engraver’s skill was inferior to Somon, the 
engraver of the map of 1656. 
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unaccountable reason Cock placed these mountains fifteen de- 
grees west of their actual position, and Ortelius’ map repeats this 
error. Not content with copying this mistake, Sanson inserted 
another Xuala in the eastern part of Florida at about the place 
where this name appears on the De Laet map. Calicuas, as we 
saw when discussing Cock’s map, is a variant for Coligoa or 
Coligua of the early chroniclers, which is the same as Garcilaso 
de la Vega’s Colima. Sanson was quite unaware of this fact; for, 
besides representing Colima as a town 150 miles due north of 
our Apalachee Bay, just as it appears on De Laet’s map, he in- 
serted Calicuaz as the name of a province, 700 miles northwest 
of the town. 

More absurd still are the reduplications resulting from his 
superimposition of the Chaves nomenclature on the De Laet map. 
Thus while retaining Quigate at approximately the same position 
as on the De Laet map, he inserted Quigata seven degrees farther 
west as it appears on the Chaves map. Not realizing that Ychiaha 
of De Laet and Chiacha of Chaves were one and the same town, 
Sanson kept them both, at a distance of 150 miles from each 
other. He also retained De Laet’s Acoste and Chaves’ Coste; but 
his most ridiculous blunder is the reduplication of Naguatex. 
Sanson inscribed it on his map at about the same position as on 
the De Laet map, that is, fifty miles west of Achalaque, four 
degrees north of the mouth of the Rio Grande; and then repeated 
it a second time as on the Chaves map. If we extend a perpendicu- 
lar due north from the middle of the Mar pequefia, the nomen- 
clature west of this line is exactly that of the Chaves map, and 
this nomenclature is duplicated east of this line because all the 
Chaves towns are situated there on De Laet’s map faithfully 
copied by Sanson. 

Further evidence that Sanson did not study the relations from 
which his 1656 map is allegedly derived appears from comparing 
his location of certain towns with their position as described in 
these relations. A few examples will suffice. According to all the 
chroniclers of the De Soto expedition, the towns of Tula, Coligoa, 
Lacane, and Autiamque (which Garcilaso de la Vega calls 
Colima, Guancane, and Utiangue, respectively) are located be- 
yond the Mississippi. Sanson, however, placed them all ten de- 
grees east of the Mississippi on a north-south line perpendicular 
to the mouth of the Rio Grande, which, according to him, empties 
into the Gulf at the western end of Apalachee Bay. Pacaha, an 
Indian village which the chroniclers located on the Mississippi 
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between the Arkansas and the St. Francis rivers, was placed by 
Sanson about six degrees farther east, as on the De Laet map, 
due north of our Cape San Blas, somewhere in Cleburne County, 
eastern Alabama. 

Sanson’s hydrography of the Southern United States is no 
less spectacular than his naming and placing of towns. After 
reproducing De Laet’s network of rivers, he superimposed there- 
on all the western rivers found on the Chaves map. The result of 
this combination can easily be imagined. Next he undertook the 
business of rechristening these rivers. Along the northern Gulf 
Coast, reading from east to west, we find first, as in De Laet, a 
large Rio del Espiritu Santo emptying into the bay of Tacobaga, 
Apalachee Bay. Then comes a river called “S. M. de Ochus,” a 
name given by some Spanish mapmakers to Pensacola Bay. 
After this there is an unnamed river, and finally a river which 
Sanson arbitrarily called Rio Grande, the name given to the 
Mississippi in the relations. This Rio Grande which empties into 
Apalachee Bay, as do the three other rivers just mentioned, is a 
combination of two nameless rivers which appear on De Laet’s 
map, and in spite of its name, it is a small river in comparison 
with the other three. It is still more insignificant in comparison 
with the rivers to the west of it emptying into the Bahia del 
Espiritu Santo. There are six of these rivers, all left nameless by 
De Laet, and all but the westernmost of them have the same 
course as on De Laet’s map. Sanson named two of them: the 
easternmost he calls Rio de Canaveral, which is Chaves’ name 
for a river that empties directly into the Gulf,'* for the western- 
most he repeats the name Rio del Espiritu Santo. The southern 
course of this river is copied from De Laet; its northern course, 
which is not shown on De Laet’s map, is taken from Chaves, and 
includes three large tributaries coming from the northeast and 
cutting across one of the two unnamed rivers that empty into 
the Bahia del Espiritu Santo. Even with these tributaries, this 
second Rio del Espiritu Santo of Sanson is much smaller than 
his Rio de Canaveral. 

It does not seem necessary to prolong this list of cartographi- 
cal “howlers.” The interested reader can readily add many more 
of them by placing side by side the maps of Chaves, of De Laet, 


18 Sanson was so anxious to make full use of his sources that, east 
of the Bahia del Espiritu Santo, near the mouth of another river left 
nameless by De Laet, he repeated the legend R. de Canaveral. That this 
is the same river which appears at this place on De Laet’s map may 
readily be seen from the delineation of its course as well as from the 
names of the two towns on its banks, Achussi and Tascalusa. 
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and of Sanson. From what we have said, it should be clear that 
in the middle of the seventeenth century no European who con- 
sulted the maps of the most famous cartographer of the day 
could have been justified in concluding that the greatest of all 
rivers emptying into the Gulf on the northern coast was called 
Rio del Espiritu Santo. And anyone nowadays, either in Europe 
or in America, who carefully compares these maps with the six- 
teenth-century accounts of travels in the Southern United States, 
will almost certainly find it impossible to identify the Mississippi 
with the Rio del Espiritu Santo of the Spanish geographers. 

We have already noted that De Laet’s nomenclature of Flor- 
ida is taken from the Herrera text, in turn a summary of Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega’s narrative of the De Soto expedition. We also 
called attention to the obscurity of Herrera’s text with regard to 
the route of the De Soto army, and the consequent difficulty of 
mapping this route through Florida. By means of the narratives 
of Biedma, Ranjel, and Elvas, taken in conjunction with our 
knowledge of the geography of the Southern United States, 
modern American students have been able to plot the route of 
the expedition with a fair degree of approximation. Geographers 
and mapmakers of the seventeenth century lacked not only our 
modern knowledge of this territory, but also the narratives of 
Biedma and Ranjel. De Laet’s map, as we have seen, is ultimately 
based on an abridged version of Garcilaso de la Vega, and the 
Chaves map is the cartographical expression of an account which 
did not essentially differ from that of the Gentleman of Elvas. 
Sanson’s 1656 map is therefore the only attempt made, prior to 
Claude Delisle, to harmonize the geographical data of these two 
accounts. How successful was this attempt, the reader is now 
in a position to judge. 

In the last decade of the seventeenth century Delisle used a 
French translation of the narrative of the Gentleman of Elvas, 
and a French adaptation of Garcilaso’s narrative’® for his drafts 
of the route of De Soto.*® Of this adaptation it has been truly 


19 P. Richelet, Histoire de la conquéte de la Floride ou Relation de 
ce qui s’est passé dans la découverte de ce Pays par Ferdinand de Soto, 
2 volumes, Paris, 1670. 

20Cf. “The Sources of the Delisle Map of America, 1703,” in Mup- 
AMERICA, XXV, 1943, 280-283. The map sh the route of De Soto 
was published by Claude’s son under the title Carte de la Louisiane et 
Cours du Mississipi... Par Guill*’™* De?isle de VAcadémie R'* des 
Sciens**, Paris, 1718. The manuscript of this map is reproduced in Sara 
J. Tucker, Indian Villages of the Illinois Country, volume II, Scientific 
_— Illinois State Museum, Part I, Atlas, Springfield, Illinois, 1942, pl. 
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said: “To anyone at all acquainted with the courtly ponderosity 
of Garcilaso’s production which is about two and a half times 
as long as the other three narratives combined, the condensation 
by Richelet, the only attempt to publish a translation in any 
language is little other than a work of genius.’’*' A comparison 
between the Spanish and French texts, we may add, shows that 
in abridging the long-winded Garcilaso, Richelet exactly repro- 
duced all the place names, directions, distances, and other perti- 
nent geographical details. 

Now we read in Garcilaso’s original narrative that after leav- 
ing Alibamo, De Soto’s army came upon a great river. This “be- 
cause it was the greatest of all those our Spaniards saw in Flor- 
ida was called by them Rio Grande and was not given any other 
name”; that is to say, it was called the great river par excel- 
lence, and was not called Rio del Espiritu Santo. He then goes 
on to give the Indian name of this Rio Grande: “Juan Coles [a 
member of the De Soto expedition and one of Garcilaso’s three 
informants] says in his relation that this river is called Chucagua 
by the Indians.”** And, let us note, nowhere in Garcilaso’s nar- 
rative of the De Soto expedition is this Chucagua identified with 
the Rio del Espiritu Santo. 

In 1674 a map was published in Paris which is the carto- 
graphical expression of Richelet’s adaptation of Garcilaso de la 
Vega.* According to the title, the author of this map is the 
“Sieur Sanson.” It cannot be Nicolas Sanson, for he had been 
dead seven years when the map appeared, and there is good 
reason to believe that it was not drawn until after 1670, the 
year of the publication of Richelet’s condensation, three years 
after Nicolas’ death. For instance, in a map of North America 
published in 1669 under the name of Guillaume Sanson,” we find 
exactly the same nomenclature and hydrography of Florida as 
on the 1656 map which we analyzed above. The author of the 


21 Final Report of the United States De Soto Expedition Commission, 8. 

22 La Florida del Ynca, f. 229. The Spanish text and Richelet’s con- 
densation of this passage may be seen in Barbara Boston, “The Route 
of De Soto: Delisle’s Interpretation,” MID-AMERICA, XXI, 1939, 281, 
note 16; Herrera’s summary of the passage will be found ibid., note 17. 

23 Amerique Septentrionale ... Par le S* Sanson, Presentee a Mon- 
seignevr le Davphin Par . . . Hubert Iaillot, [Paris], 1674. Until 1670, 
Pierre Mariette had been the Sansons’ publisher; but about this time, 
Hubert-Alexis Jaillot, a sculptor who had recently taken over his father- 
in-law’s map publishing business, became acquainted with the Sanson 
brothers. Thereafter the latter entrusted to Jaillot the publication of 
their maps. Cf. F. Roland, Alezis-Hubert Jaillot, Géographe du Roi 
Louis XIV (1632-1712), Besancon, 1919, 11. 

24 Amerique Septentrionale ... Reviie et Changée en plusieurs endroits 
... Par G. Sanson, ... Paris, 1669. 
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1674 map was therefore one of Nicolas Sanson’s two sons, 
Guillaume or Adrien. 

The question of its authorship is relatively unimportant. What 
matters is the fact already noted: that it is the cartographical 
expression of Garcilaso de la Vega as adapted by Richelet. With 
regard to the geography of Florida, although still inadequate 
and much inferior to the narratives of Elvas and Ranjel, this 
text is so much more complete than the Herrera summary that 
it enabled the mapmaker to avoid the glaring mistake of mis- 
locating the Indian towns and villages as De Laet had done. 

The basic map used by the draughtsman is one of the numer- 
ous representations of the continent which were then on the 
market. Although we are more concerned with the nomenclature, 
and especially with the hydrography of Florida than with its 
orography, a brief description of the orography on this map is 
given here, because of its influence on later explorers of the 
Mississippi Valley and on European theorists of its geography. 

As on all the other maps made since the middle of the 
sixteenth century, Florida is surrounded by a mountain range, 
but with the following difference: instead of being completely 
shut off from Canada, there is a four degree gap southwest of 
Lake Erie, in the northern section of this range, between the 
“Apalache M.” and longitude 288°. Beginning again at this point, 
the range follows the fortieth parallel westward to longitude 
273°, then turns south to the 27th parallel, whence it runs in a 
northwesterly direction to longitude 263°, and continues there- 
after toward the north-northeast. The northern section of this 
range serves as the boundary between Florida and Canada; the 
western section separates Florida from Quivira, which latter 
province is indicated as a subdivision of New Mexico. From lati- 
tude 27°, at the point where the mountain range turns to the 
northwest, to latitude 25°, a dotted line along the 270th meridian 
marks the boundary between New Biscaye and Florida, and 
another dotted line drawn eastward from this same point to the 
Gulf Coast separates Florida from the Province of Panuco. 

An examination of the rivers represented on this map will 
show beyond doubt that the Rio del Espiritu Santo cannot be 
identified with the Mississippi. There are two rivers on the map 
which correspond to the Rio del Espiritu Santo found on maps al- 
ready analyzed. One, which is left nameless, flows due south from 
the Apalache country into the Gulf on the east side of Apalachee 
Bay, just east of a river twice as long, which is marked “Rio 
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Grande.” This unnamed river is clearly the same as the Rio del 
Espiritu Santo of the 1656 Sanson map. The name “Rio Grande” 
is also borrowed from the Sanson map, though its course is not 
the same as Sanson’s Rio Grande. The second Rio del Espiritu 
Santo on this map is one of four rivers emptying into the in- 
evitable Bahia del Espiritu Santo, and is clearly legended. Of 
these four, the easternmost is named Chucagua, and its gigantic 
size gives evidence that it is indeed the Chucagua of Garcilaso 
de la Vega, the true Rio Grande of the Spaniards, and our Missis- 
sippi. In comparison with it, the river labeled Rio Grande is much 
smaller, and the Rio del Espiritu Santo is quite insignificant. 

In his map of 1679, Duval makes it quite clear that the Missis- 
sippi was not known to him as the Rio del Espiritu Santo.” After 
combining the western part of the Sanson map of 1656 with the 
western part of the 1674 map, he legended “R. du St. Esprit” 
both the Rio del Espiritu Santo and the Rio de Canaveral of 
the 1656 map. Then, taking the upper course of the Chucagua 
from the 1674 map, he marked it as “Chucagua R.” and added 
to it the lower course of the Rio Grande of the 1656 map, in- 
scribing the legend “R. grande de Chucagua” at its mouth, which 
occupies the same place on the Gulf Coast as does the mouth of 
the Rio Grande on the 1656 map. 


vil 
If, as is commonly held, the Rio del Espiritu Santo is the 
Mississippi, and if, as is usually asserted, it was generally known 
in Europe and in America that the name of the great river 
flowing into the Gulf was the Rio del Espiritu Santo, it stands to 
reason that when the Mississippi was finally discovered by Jolliet 
from the North, and after it had been descended to the sea by 
La Salle, these two pathfinders, as well as the men versed in 
geography in New France and in Europe would have immediately 
concluded that the newly found river was the Rio del Espiritu 
Santo. Those who are most emphatic in asserting the existence of 
such prevailing knowledge base their assertion on a perfunctory 
perusal of a very few of the maps studied in the previous sections 
of this essay. However, from the almost dogmatic assurance of 
their pronouncements—which they modestly call demonstra- 
tions—one would think that they had at least analyzed the few 
maps upon which they dissert so glibly, and that they had ascer- 

tained their genesis or derivation. 


23 La Mer de Nort ot sont la N'* France, la Floride,... Par P. 
Du-Val ..., [Paris], 1669; reproduced in Atlas brésilien, no. 79. 
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In this section we shall consider: first, what was actually 
being said in New France about the great river when it was first 
heard of from the Indians; next, we shall see what was said of 
it after its discovery by Jolliet; in the third place, we shall ex- 
amine whether La Salle, who descended the river to the sea, 
knew it under the name of Rio del Espiritu Santo; and finally, 
we must notice with what river the people in France and in 
Canada identified the Mississippi after La Salle’s voyage. 

In general it can be said that those in New France who were 
interested in the geography of the North American continent 
derived their knowledge from the maps of Nicolas Sanson, for 
these maps immediately became so popular that imitations were 
everywhere in Europe, and the genuine maps themselves as well 
as Sanson’s atlases soon found their way to Canada. It is known, 
for instance, that his 1650 map of North America was in Quebec 
before 1660, and there is positive evidence that his map of 1656 
or a reissue thereof was to be found in Montreal in 1669." When 
the Jesuit missionaries first began to hear of a large river west 
of the Great Lakes, they naturally tried to make this information 
fit in with what they knew of the country from these maps. Thus 
the geographical comments in the Relations of 1659-1660 and 
of 1661-1662 are a mixture of what was learned from the Indians 
about the south and the west, and of the data about these parts 
of North America represented on the Sanson map of 1650. 

After mentioning that the Indians dwelling at the farthest 

end of Lake Superior had given an entirely new light on the 
geography of the West, the writer of the earlier of these two 
Relations goes on to say: 
Now, we know that proceeding southward for about three hundred 
leagues from the end of Lake Superior, . . . one comes to the Baye 
du St. Esprit, which lies at latitude 30° and at longitude 280°, in 
the Gulf of Mexico, on the coast of Florida; and [we know that] 
from the same western end of Lake Superior, in a southwesterly 
direction, there are about two hundred leagues to another lake 
emptying, on the coast of New Granada, into the Vermilion Sea [Gulf 
of California], [which communicates with] the great Sea of the 
South [Pacific Ocean]. And it is from one of these two places that 
the Indians who live some sixty leagues to the west of our Lake 
Superior obtain European goods, and they even say that they have 
seen Europeans there.’ 

iL. P. Kellogg, Early Narratives of the Northwest 1634-1699, New 
York, 1917, 204. 


2R. G. Thwaites, ed., The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 73 
volumes, Cleveland, 1896-1901, hereinafter quoted as JR, 45:222. 
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On the 1650 Sanson map of North America the 280th meridian 
crosses the thirtieth parallel in the “B. de Spiritu S‘°.” On the 
same map, “another lake” lying to the southwest of Lake Supe- 
rior is shown emptying into the “Mar Vermejo” through the 
“Rio de Norte,” and the distance between this lake and the 
western end of Lake Superior is about two thirds the distance 
between Lake Superior and the “B. de Spiritu S‘*.” Again, the 
“Mar Vermejo” is shown washing the shores of “Nouvelle 
Grenade” and opening on the “Mer du Sud.” Finally, the re- 
mainder of the above quotation—omitted because irrelevant 
here—in which the position of Port Nelson as well as the dis- 
tance along the great circle between this point and Japan is 
given, removes all doubt that the author wrote the whole passage 
with the 1650 Sanson map of North America before him. 

We are not told whether “one comes to the Baye du St. 
Esprit” by way of a river; but this means of reaching the bay 
is specified in the second of the two Relations referred to above. 
On returning from one of their forays, Iroquois Indians had 
spoken of villages 


situated along a beautiful river which serves to carry people down 
to the great lake—for thus they call the sea—where they trade 
with Europeans who pray to God as we do, and who use rosary beads 
and bells for calling the people to prayer. From their description we 
judge them to be Spaniards. That sea must either be the Baye du 
S. Esprit in the Gulf of Mexico on the coast of Florida, or else the 
Vermilion Sea on the coast of New Granada, in the great South Sea.* 


The author of this passage who also had the Sanson map 
of 1650, does not call the “beautiful river” Rio del Espiritu Santo 
for the simple reason that the hydrography of the Southern 
United States on this map is a mere copy of De Laet’s Florida, 
and on the latter, as we saw, all the rivers emptying into the 
Bahia del Espiritu Santo are nameless. 

Later in the sixties, as further information was received 
about the great river of the west, the Jesuits began to wonder 
where its mouth was situated. Father Allouez, who made its 
Indian name known to white men, conjectured that it discharged 
itself into the sea in the direction of Virginia. Father Dablon, 
who in the autumn of 1669 had gone to the lower reaches of the 
Fox River, wrote as follows of the great river west of the Saint 
Francis Xavier mission in the Relation of 1669-1670: “It comes 


3JR, 47:146. 
4JR, 51:46, 52. 
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from the north and flows toward the south, and so far that the 
Indians who have descended it in search of enemies, after many 
days’ journey have not found its mouth, which can only be 
toward the Sea of Florida [Gulf of Mexico] or that of Califor- 
nia.”” He makes no mention of a “Baye du St. Esprit,” but of 
the Gulf of Mexico in general, because Sanson’s map, which he 
very probably had, showed Florida surrounded by a huge moun- 
tain range which would so deflect the course of the great river 
that it could not reach the Gulf at so high a latitude as that of 
the Baye du St. Esprit. He does suggest, however, that the river 
might flow around the mountain range, toward the southwest 
and so into the Gulf of California. That mountain range im- 
pressed all who consulted these maps and they considered it a 
barrier which was bound to deflect the great river, either to the 
east, as Allouez thought, or to the west, as Dablon thought, and 
as Marquette himself believed in 1670. In a letter written after 
April 6 of the latter year, Marquette said: “It is hard to believe 
that the great river discharges its waters in Virginia; we think 
rather that it has its mouth in California.’ 

After his return to Quebec in 1671, Dablon wrote in the Rela- 
tion of 1670-1671: “The great river which they call Mississippi 

. . can only empty itself into the Sea of Florida.”’ Farther on 
in the same Relation, where he brings together all that had been 
learned from the Indians about the Mississippi, he says: “It 
seems to form an enclosure as it were of all our lakes, rising in 
the northern regions and flowing southwards to the sea, which 
we suppose to be either the Vermilion or the Florida Sea, be- 
cause we do not know of any large rivers in that direction ex- 
cept those which empty into these two seas.’’* We may note that 
he makes no mention of a possible mouth in the Baye du St. 
Esprit, cwing to the impassable mountain range shown on the 
map. 

La Salle, as Galinée says in his narrative, joined the expedi- 
tion of 1669 in the hope that by way of the Ohio he might find 
a “passage into the Vermilion Sea, into which M. de la Salle 
believed the Ohio River emptied.”*® That the Ohio was thought 
at the time to be the Mississippi is clear from Dollier’s account 
of the journey of Courcelle to Lake Ontario in 1671: 


5 JR, 54:136. 

6JR, 54:188. 

7TIR, 55:96. 

8 JR, 55:206. 

* Kellogg, Early Narratives of the Northwest, 168. 
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Two years ago, two ecclesiastics left here [to visit] diverse Indian 
nations, situated along a great river called by the Iroquois, Ohio, and 


by the Ottawa, Mississippi. Their design did not succeed . . . They 
learned, however, ... that it was larger than the St. Lawrence 
River, ... and that its ordinary course was from east to west. 


After having closely examined the maps which we have of the coast 
of New Sweden, of the two Floridas, of Virginia, and of Old 
Mexico, I did not discover any river’s mouth comparable to that of 
the St. Lawrence. This leads us to think that the river of which we 
speak disembogues into another sea—the determination of which I 
leave to the judgment of the more learned. Nevertheless, it is 
probable that it waters those countries in the direction of New 
Spain, which abound in gold and silver.'’ 


Besides his narrative of the expedition of 1669-1670, Galinée 
wrote other memorials which are no longer extant. All that re- 
mains are five pages of geographical notes taken from them by 
Michel-Antoine Baudrand. The date of the memorials themselves 
cannot be precisely ascertained; we only know that they were 
written sometime in 1671. After describing the St. Lawrence, 
he continues as follows: 


However, all the Indians of New France who have roamed over the 
country agree, on being questioned, that the St. Lawrence is not the 
most considerable river of Canada. They know of another one which 
the Iroquois call Ohio, and the Algonquian and Ottawa call Missi- 
sipi, as if to say “all the rivers in one,” and it is called by them the 
great river, as though the St. Lawrence, which they all know, were 
in comparison but a small river. 


This great river, he tells us, flows southwestward and Iroquois 
who have gone to its mouth have found the heat excessive, 


It is difficult to say where this river empties: apparently not into 
the Sea of the North where no river like the Ohio disembogues, nor 
into Hudson Bay, for the Indians say that the weather is warm 
at its mouth, so that, it seems, it can only discharge itself into 
the Vermilion Sea." 


The position of the mouth of the Mississippi remained un- 
certain until the descent of the river by Jolliet and Marquette 
in June 1673. These explorers, it is true, turned northward while 
they were still 750 miles from the mouth of the Mississippi, but 
because of an error of computation, they thought they had 


10 E. B. O’Callaghan, ed., Documents Relative to the Colonial History 
of the State of New York, IX, Albany, 1855, 81. 
11 BN, Mss. fr., 15451:12-13. 
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reached latitude 33°. This error and the direction of the river 
made them quite certain that the Mississippi emptied into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

After an interview with Jolliet, Dablon wrote to France on 


August 1, 1674: 


The Father [Marquette] and the Sieur Jolliet have no doubt that 
[the Mississippi has its mouth] in the Gulf of Mexico, that is, in 
Florida. Its mouth cannot be in the east, in Virginia, for the lowest 
latitude of the Virginia coast is 34°, and they went as far down as 
latitude 33°, being then still fifty leagues from the sea. Nor [can the 
river have its mouth] in the west, in the Vermilion Sea, because 
their route which was always southward took them away from that 
sea. There remains, therefore, only Florida which is midway between 
both; and the Mississippi which our Frenchmen navigated, is very 
probably the river which geographers mark [on their maps} and 
call [riviére] du St. Esprit.'* 


As we have already seen, Dablon’s statement that the Missis- 
sippi is “very probably” the Rio del Espiritu Santo cannot be 
justified by the maps at his disposal when he wrote this letter. 
On the other hand, it is easy to see why he came to this conclu- 
sion. The reliability of the Sanson maps was so generally taken 
for granted that one would naturally attempt to reconcile all 
fresh information obtained from actual discoveries with the data 
contained in these maps. So long as Dablon had only the 1650 
map, on which all the rivers emptying into the Bahia del Espiritu 
Santo are left nameless, there is not even a suggestion that the 
great river of the west is the Rio del Espiritu Santo. In 1674, 
however, he must have had either the 1656 map of Sanson or 
the 1657 variant thereof, on both of which two of the rivers 
which empty into this bay are named: the easternmost, R. de 
Canaveral, and the westernmost, Rio del Espiritu Santo. Since 
the first of these as shown on the map could not possibly be the 
river which Jolliet and Marquette descended, because of the 


12 Relation de la decouverte de la Mer du Sud .. ., Jesuit Archives of 
the Province of France, Fonds Brotier 155, Canada I, 2 v. This manu- 
script is one of the earliest copies made on Dablon’s original. The manu- 
script in the St. Sulpice Paris Archives is a later, faulty copy by an un- 
known scribe, certainly not Jolliet. The text in JR, 58:92-108, is taken from 
Margry, Découvertes et Btablissements des Francais dans Ouest et dans le 
Sud de ? Amérique Septentrionale, 6 volumes, Paris, 1876-1888, I, 262-270; 
who published a re-arranged copy of the document in the Archives du 
Service Hydrographique, (ASH), 5:no. 16. In editing the passage quoted 
above he punctuated the text in such a manner as to make it unin- 
telligible. Bad though the editing of this document is in the Relations 
inédites de la Nowvelle-France (1672-1679), 2 volumes, Paris, 1861, I, 
194-204, at least the sense of this passage, pp. 200-201, is preserved. 
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position of its headwaters and the direction of its course, Dablon 
would naturally assume that the Mississippi was “very probably” 
the second river named by Sanson. 

The main point is, however, that this assertion of Dablon’s 
cannot be taken as a proof that the Mississippi was known as 
the Rio del Espiritu Santo. For to say nothing of the cautious 
way in which he expresses his opinion, the evidence thus far 
presented is enough to show that he was mistaken. 

In 1669, it will be remembered, La Salle thought that the 
great river which he had heard about from the Iroquois dis- 
charged itself into the Gulf of California. It is clear, moreover, 
from all the accounts written or dictated by him, as well as from 
the maps made under his direction, that he never completely rid 
himself of the idea that the great river was the Ohio.'* This fact 
is apparent from Minet’s map to be discussed later, which was 
an adaptation of La Salle’s own map now lost,"* as well as from 
the 1684 map made by Franquelin under the direct supervision 
of La Salle himself.'* On both these maps, the upper course of 
the Mississippi, as also the Illinois, the Missouri, the Arkansas, 
and the Red River, are represented as converging tributaries or 
“riviéres” which discharge into a large “fleuve” that runs off to 
the southwest into the sea. 

Since Franquelin’s map bases its delineation, nomenclature, 
and hydrography of the present-day United States on a variant 
of Coronelli’s map, it represents the ideas of one of the best 
geographers in France at that time. The latter evidently did not 
believe that the Mississippi was identical with the Rio del 
Espiritu Santo, for both these rivers are shown on Franquelin’s 
map, each with its own name and a course of its own: the Missis- 
sippi has its mouth on the eastern coast of Texas at latitude 26°, 
and the Rio del Espiritu Santo empties into the Baye du St. 
Esprit at the place where it is found on every map mentioned 
thus far in this essay. 

The extant writings of La Salle show beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that he never identified the great river which he had 
descended to the sea as the Rio del Espiritu Santo; and the 
reason is that he had never heard this name given to the great 
river discovered by the De Soto expedition. The two accounts of 


isCf. the “Chucagua” fragment examined below; the procés-verbal 
of March 13 and 14, and that of April 9, 1682, in Margry, II, 181 and 191; 
the narrative of Nicolas de la Salle, Margry, I, 551; and the map of 
Franquelin of 1684. 

14 Some La Salle Journeys, 34, note 51. 

15 “Franquelin, Mapmaker,” MID-AMERICA, XXV, 1943, 34 ff., 59-62. 
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De Soto’s expedition to which he could have had access at this 
time were the Elvas account, in which the great river of Florida 
is called the Rio Grande, and the account of Garcilaso de la Vega, 
in which the same great river is named the Chucagua. It is doubt- 
ful whether La Salle was acquainted with the original Portuguese 
Elvas narrative,”* but he had a full knowledge of Garcilaso de la 
Vega’s account,’’ for he had with him, during his descent of the 
Mississippi in 1682, Richelet’s adaptation of it,’* as well as the 
Sanson-Jaillot map of 1674.'® 

A letter written by Tonti at Michilimackinac, July 23, 1682, 
tells of La Salle’s first ideas about the location of the lower part 
of the river which he was descending: “We went below latitude 
29°, leaving the Baye du S. Esprit on our left to the northeast. 
M. de la Salle believed that he was eighty leagues from the Santa 
Barbara mountains. He kept to himself the [exact] latitude of 
the mouth [of the Mississippi]. We traveled south and south- 
westward.’””° In his first memorial, written two years later, Tonti 
refers to the notion entertained by La Salle at an earlier stage 
of the voyage down the Mississippi, when they were at the level 
of the Taensa villages: 


M. de la Salle had always believed that this river discharged itself 
into the Baye du Saint-Esprit; but when he had taken our latitude 
with his astrolabe, and found it to be thirty-one degrees, this led 
him to believe that we were in the Abscondido [Escondido] River, 
which was later found to be correct.”' 


As a matter of fact the expedition was never on the Rio 
Escondido, although La Salle himself later insisted that they 
were. This point, of importance in proving that he did not iden- 
tify the Mississippi with the Rio del Espiritu Santo, is clearly 
brought out in the geographical digression contained in a letter 


16 See La Salle’s letter to Father Oliva, April 5, 1666, published by G. 
J. Garraghan, in “Some Newly Discovered Marquette and La Salle Letters,” 
Archivum Historicum Societatis Jesu, IV, 1935, 289. It was not necessary 
to know Portuguese to teach mathematics in Portugal during the seven- 
teenth century, for this branch of the curriculum was taught in Latin. 

17On December 1, 1666, he wrote to Father Oliva that he had some 
knowledge of Spanish, “linguae ... hispanicae notitiam,” Garraghan, 
loc. cit., 290. 

18 This is clear from the “Chucagua” fragment, infra. 

19 The two procés-verbaux referred to above do not make sense unless 
they are read in conjunction with this map. 

20 Tonti to , July 23, 1682, BN, Clairambault, 1016:168v. This 
letter is printed, French and English in parallel columns, in M. Habig, 
The Franciscan Pére Marquette, A Critical Biography of Father Zénobe 
eg O.F.M., New York, ‘1934, 215-229, the quotation will be found 
on p 

21 Margry, I, 602. 
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which he wrote in the Illinois country a year after his voyage 
to the sea.” 

In this letter, only a fragment of which is extant, he gives in 
detail the reasons why he believes the Chucagua of Garcilaso de 
la Vega is not the Mississippi, and why he is uncertain whether 
it flows into the river which he descended. Among these reasons, 
the following are relevant to our discussion here. 

He argues that the Mississippi has its mouths facing east- 
southeast, and not due south; but the whole southern coast of 
Florida faces due south, except the portion between “the river 
marked Escondido on the maps and Panuco. This Escondido is 
assuredly the Mississippi.” He goes on to say that this same 
portion of the coast is the only place which lies at latitude 27°, 
the latitude which he had observed at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. The rest of the Florida Coast, he remarks, is at latitude 
30° at nearly every point. 

There is, of course, another section of the coast where the 
mouth of the Mississippi might face east-southeast: 


There remains the Florida peninsula. But this is out of the question, 
for the Colbert [i. e., Mississippi] River which at this latitude flows 
steadily eastward, or at most southeastward, would not have room 
in the east-west width of this peninsula, since it runs to the southeast 
for at least 120 leagues, from latitude 30° to latitude 27°, at which 
point it empties into the sea. This would be impossible in the width of 
the Florida peninsula. Now this is precisely the direction of the Rio 
Escondido. For this reason I maintain that we were near Mexico, and 
consequently in a river other than the Chucagua from which the 
Spaniards took such a long time to reach Mexico. 


Besides explicitly identifying the Mississippi with the Rio 


22 This is the “Chucagua” fragment mentioned above; the beginning 
and the end are missing. The original is in BN, Clairambault, 1016:188- 
189v., printed in Margry, II, 196-203. Margry’s editing of this La Salle 
autograph fragment is on a par with the editing of the rest of his com- 
pilation. There are misreadings, omissions, arbitrary paragraphings, and 
the punctuation of one passage quoted below renders the text unintelligi- 
ble. J. F. Steward translated the defective Margry text in “La Salle a 
Victim to His Error in Longitude,” Transactions of the Illinois State 
Historical Society for the Year 1910, XV, 129-132. There is no evidence 
whatever to support De Villiers’ gratuitous assertion that La Salle him- 
self mutilated the document, L’expédition de Cavelier de la Salle dans le 
Golfe du Mexique, (1684-1687), Paris, 1931, 34; nor is there any evidence 
for the still more gratuitous assertion of the following page; namely, 
that, in France, La Salle “s’empressa de déchirer l’embouchure du Mississipi 
et le nom de Chucagoa accolé au fleuve Saint-Louis.”” How could La Salle 
have torn this map since it is a tracing made by or for Jean-Baptiste 
Bourguignon d’Anville who was born ten years after La Salle’s death? 
Cf. “Franquelin, Mapmaker,” MID-AMERICA, XXV, 1943, 61-62, 
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Escondido, the above passage helps to explain his fundamental 
misconception of the geography of the Gulf, a misconception 
which was to have such fatal consequences a few years later. 
Like all his contemporaries, La Salle put implicit faith in the 
current maps of the Gulf of Mexico. Now, prior to the maps of 
Delisle, no map of the period showed a delta jutting into the Gulf 
anywhere along the northern coast.” Since nothing but such a 
delta would explain the east-southeast direction of the mouths of 
the Mississippi, he would naturally locate his river on the Texas 
Coast, even if he had not computed the latitude erroneously in 
1682, an error partly due to his defective astrolabe.** Like the 
other members of his last expedition, he was on the lookout for 
the landmarks represented on the maps of the Gulf which they 
had with them, having no less confidence in the accuracy of 
these maps than he had in Garcilaso de la Vega’s narrative, for, 
he wrote: “Assuredly the relation of Fernand Soto is not a fairy 
tale.”*® 

In the letter from which we have quoted above, he goes on 
to compare Garcilaso de la Vega’s description of the Chucagua 
with what he had seen of the Mississippi, and then repeats his 
initial statement that the two rivers could not be one and the 
same, that the Chucagua must be farther east flowing parallel 
to the Mississippi. Next comes a restatement of what he had told 
Tonti at the Taensa portage: 


After we reached latitude 31°, all the Indians who go to the sea to 
make salt agreed in saying that the sea was situated to the east. 
Every morning we saw sea mists rising in the east and moving in 
toward the west, even against the wind. They were the mists [com- 
ing] from the shore of the Baye du St. Esprit and from the sea coast 
lying northeast-southwest from [Rio] Escondido to [Rio or Costa] 
de Pescadores and the above-mentioned Bay.** 


23 Commenting on Delisle’s map of 1703 in which the delta is shown, 
Joutel wrote: “Et sy ledit fleuve ce gette dams la mer a un cap aussy 
auancé que lauteur le marque il est a croire quon ne lauroit pas du 
manquer”’; ASH, 115-9:no. 12. 

24 See Minet to Seignelay, July 6, 1685, Margry, II, 603. 

25 The “Chucagua” fragment, Margry, II, 197. 

26 “C’estoit les vapeurs de la coste de la baye du Saint Esprit et de 
la mer qui est entre Escondido, de Pescadores et ladite baye qui va du 
Nord-Est au Sud Ouest.” There is a period at the end of this sentence, 
and the next sentence begins: “En passant ne doutés nullement... .” 


edited this passage as follows: “. . . et de la mer qui est entre 
Escondido, Rio de Pescadores et ladite baye qui va du Nord-Est au Sud- 
Ouest en passant. Ne doutés nullement. . . .” He obviously did not under- 


stand what La Salle had written; and Steward’s translation, loc. cit., 131, of 
the second person plural of the imperative by the first person singular of the 
present indicative, “[I] do not doubt at all . . .,” makes things worse still. 
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Since the Rio del Espiritu Santo emptied into the Bahia del 
Espiritu Santo, and since La Salle clearly says that the mouth 
of his Rio Escondido—which is actually our Mississippi—is some 
distance below the bay, it is evident that his river is not identified 
by him with the Rio del Espiritu Santo. 

After his return to France, La Salle altered the course of the 
Mississippi on his map, but he never wavered with regard to its 
identity. In Paris, when he gave a map to M. Tronson, he told 
this Sulpician that he had “entered the Gulf of Mexico not by 
way of the Baye du St. Esprit, but at latitude 27°, on the same 
meridian as Panuco which is at the end of the Gulf, far beyond 
this bay.”*’ As we have already noted, Franquelin’s map of 1684 
shows the mouth of the Mississippi at exactly this point. Finally, 
in every letter written by Beaujeu and La Salle between October 
1684 and March 1685, the Mississippi is said to be beyond the 
Baye du St. Esprit,** into which, as we have seen, the Rio del 
Espiritu Santo emptied on all the maps of the time. 

Two passages in contemporary documents which seemingly 
indicate the opposite of this conclusion actually strengthen it 
when read in conjunction with a contemporary map. In Minet’s 
letter to Seignelay accompanying the relation of the 1684-1685 
voyage to the Gulf, the engineer says: 


I am sending you a map of Louisiana compiled from the best maps 
and memorials I could find. [On it] you will see that the river 
[Mississippi] and the lakes of Canada are drawn as on his [La 
Salle’s] map. It is not certain that the river [Mississippi] empties 
directly into the lakes which we saw [the lagoons along the Texas 
coast]; it may just as well empty into the Baye du Saint-Esprit, 
and is perhaps the Rio Grande.”® 


The same idea is expressed in a letter which Arnoul, the 
Rochefort intendant, wrote to Seignelay the following day. 
Arnoul remarks that in the account of the 1684-1685 voyage 
which Beaujeu had shown him before sending it to Paris, no 
mention is made of the place where Beaujeu thought La Salle 
had landed on this occasion. He had told Arnoul that in his 
opinion the mouth of La Salle’s river was farther east than 
Matagorda Bay: 


27 Tronson to Belmont, April 15, 1685, no. 283; printed without date 
in Margry, II, 355. 

28 Cf. Margry, II, 522, 526, 529, 531,-532, etc., etc. 

29 Minet to Seignelay, July 7, 1685, AM, B 4, 10:296; printed in Margry, 
II, 603, under date of July 6. The original reads: “elle peut tomber aussy 
bien dans la baye du Saint-Esprit, peut-estre ses [i. e., c’est] Rio Grande,” 
and not as in Margry: “peut estre le Rio Grande.” 
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It may be situated in the direction of the Baye du St. Esprit or 
even below it [i.e., still farther east], toward the Cape of Florida. 
This is all the more plausible because that section of America is 
nearest to Canada, and the English who live in Virginia where the 
Joly touched, say that behind the [Appalachian] mountains which 
surround their country there is a very large river.*° 


The above quotation is clearly a variant of what Minet wrote. 
The greater vagueness comes from the fact that Arnoul was less 
familiar with the maps of the period and was simply giving the 
substance of what Beaujeu had told him. 

If the letter of Minet is compared with the data on his own 
map,"' it can readily be seen that when he says “the river may 
just as well empty into the Baye du Saint-Esprit,” the river 
which he means is not the Rio del Espiritu Santo, but the “R. 
Choucagoua,”** Garcilaso de la Vega’s Chucagua. What he meant 
by the Rio Grande is just as obvious; for on his map, as on that 
of 1674, the river so named emptied into present-day Apalachee 
Bay. This latter river is also the one of which Arnoul said, quot- 
ing Beaujeu, that its mouth “may even be below,” i. e., farther 
east than “the Baye du St. Esprit, toward the Cape of Florida,” 
as the peninsula was then called, according to many maps. 

In view of all these texts, it should be clear that neither La 
Salle nor anyone else identified the Mississippi with the Rio del 
Espiritu Santo; and since the European maps, from which they 
derived their knowledge of the hydrography of Florida, contain, 
as we have seen, not the slightest evidence that the Mississippi 
was regarded as the Rio del Espiritu Santo, no one in either 
America or Europe made this identification. 

There is, however, a contemporary document in which the 
Mississippi is explicitly identified with the Rio del Espiritu Santo. 
On November 8, 1682, La Barre, the recently arrived governor 
of New France, wrote from Quebec to Clairambault: “The Sieur 
de la Salle pretends to have discovered the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi.” He adds that he had as yet received no news from the 


80 [Arnoul] to Seignelay, July 8, 1685, BN, Mss. fr. n. a., 21331:307. 

31 Carte de la Lovisiane, SHB, C 4044-4, reproduced in S. J. Tucker, 
ed., Indian Villages of the Illinois Country, Part I, Atlas, Springfield, 
Illinois, 1942, pl. VII. 

32On February 18, 1689, Beaujeu wrote to Villermont about a letter 
which he had seen. The sender of this letter wrote that Jean Cavelier, 
La Salle’s brother, was coming from Canada with many complaints 
against Beaujeu; he also said that “La Salle was at the mouth of a 
river sixty leagues east of the place where I [Beaujeu] left him. This 
river must be the Chucagoa which empties into the Baye du Saint-Esprit, 
where the pilote of St. Augustine in Florida, whom we found at Petit- 
Goave, told us he had gone.” Margry, ITI, 599. 
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explorer himself, and promises to send more definite news when 
he will have been longer in the colony than a month;** he had 
landed at Quebec the preceding October 1. Yet, four days later, 
he wrote to the minister, this time: 


The Sieur de la Salle has written, by the Sieur de Tonti, that 
he actually discovered the mouth of the Mississippi ...I am not 
making much of this discovery until I learn more about it, since this 
river is certainly the Riviére de Spiritu Santo in the Gulf of Mexico, 
at latitude 21°.** 


This single text of a man who, as we know, was bent on be- 
littling La Salle’s achievements has little weight beside the mass 
of positive evidence which indicates the contrary. La Barre did 
not know what he was talking about, as is obvious from the 
latitude of the mouth of the “Riviére de Spiritu Santo.” The 
position which he gives, 21°, evidently a clerical error for 31°, 
is the latitude of the mouth of the Rio del Espiritu Santo on all 
the maps of the time. In 1682, La Salle had not communicated to 
anybody the latitude of the mouth of the Mississippi, and later 
he consistently said that it was situated on the 27th parallel or 
thereabouts. Moreover, as we have seen, in his letter of July 23, 
1682, Tonti explicitly stated: “We went below latitude 29°, leav- 
ing the Baye du S. Esprit on our left to the northeast.” It is very 
likely that on hearing of La Salle’s discovery, La Barre tried to 
identify the river on one of Sanson’s maps, as Dablon had done 
eight years earlier. But while the Jesuit made the identification 
“very probable,” La Barre was positive that La Salle had 
descended the Rio del Espiritu Santo. 

It cannot be said that the governor who had just arrived 
from France was voicing an opinion held at that time in that 
country, as the following facts will show. 

After becoming acquainted with Pefialosa, Claude Bernou 
began to write memorials advocating the foundation of a French 
colony at the mouth of the Rio Bravo, our Rio Grande. In one of 
these memorials, composed in 1681 or 1682, among other ad- 
vantages of such a settlement he mentions the fact that the 
colonists will 


be able to trade with the Indians and with the French who will 
settle in western Canada along the great Mississippi River which 
empties into the Baye du Saint-Esprit 100 or 120 leagues from the 


88La Barre to Clairambault, November 8, 1682, BN, Clairambault, 


448 :315-316. 
34 La Barre to Seignelay, November 12, 1682, Margry, II, 302. 
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Rio Bravo; the course of the Mississippi is perfectly known to the 
Sieur de la Salle who is completing its exploration this year.* 


The reason why Bernou has the Mississippi disemboguing 
into the Baye du Saint-Esprit is that when he wrote the above 
memorial he had seen maps which were made in Quebec which 
have the mouth of the Mississippi on the northern shore of this 
bay; but none of these maps labels the Mississippi “Rio del 
Espiritu Santo,” and Bernou himself here does not identify it 
with the latter river. 

In 1682, Bernou collaborated with Peronel in the making of 
a map of North America.** On this the course of the Mississippi 
is delineated down to latitude 36°, due north of the “B. de Sp. 
sancto.” No Rio del Espiritu Santo is indicated as disemboguing 
into this bay, but a river of that name is shown emptying into 
Apalachee Bay. 

At the beginning of the following year, 1683, after hearing of 
the completion of the discovery of the Mississippi by La Salle, 
Bernou wrote the so-called Relation officielle, a compilation of 
items culled for the most part from Membré’s and Tonti’s letters 
dated respectively June 6 and July 23, 1682, and from La Salle’s 
letter of October of the same year. This information he combined 
with what he knew of the geography of North America as por- 
trayed on available maps of that continent.*’ Moreover, it is clear 
that when he wrote this Relation, Bernou had before him a draft 
of the map which he had made in collaboration with Peronel the 
preceding year. The Mississippi, he says, 


empties into the Gulf of Mexico, beyond the Baye du Saint-Esprit, 
between latitudes 27° and 28°, at the place where some maps put 
the Rio de la Madalena [e. g., the map of 1674] and others the Rio 
Escondido [e. g., the map of Duval of 1679].** It is about thirty leagues 
from the Rio Bravo, about sixty from the Rio de Palmas, and between 


85 Proposition Pour établir une colonie dans la floride a l’embouchure 
du fleuue appellé Rio-bravo, BN, Clairambault, 1016:201. On these various 
memorials, cf. “Pefialosa’s Expedition and La Salle,” in Some La Salle 
Journeys, 66 ff. 

36 Cf. Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana, 111 ff. The map is repro- 
duced in Indian Villages of the Illinois Country, pl. VIII. 

37 Cf. “La Salle’s Expedition of 1682,” MID-AMERICA, XXII, 1940, 3-37. 

88 An earlier map of Florida by Duval has, at latitude 27° 30’, “R. 
Escondido o la Madalena,” Le Monde; ov, la Geographie Vniverselle, Paris, 
1663, between pp. 54 and 55. The maps in the two-volume edition of 1670 
are the same as in thet of 1663, but the text has been expanded. Accord- 
ing to a note by Phillips in Lowery, A Descriptive List of Maps, 150, no. 
153, the first edition — which I have not seen —was published in 1658. 
On the Sanson map of 1656 the R. Escondido and the R. de la Magdalena 
are two different rivers, the mouths of which are fifty miles apart. 
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ninety and one hundred leagues from Rio Panero [Panuco] where 
the nearest settlement of the Spaniards is situated.*® 


This Relation officielle was written at the time when Coronelli 
was making the Marly globe. At latitude 27° on this globe, in the 
band between the 275th and the 280th meridians, the Italian 
cartographer inscribed the following legend: “The mouth of the 
Mississippi River, ... this spot is called on the maps Rio 
Escondido.”*° Four years later, in the description of the Missis- 
sippi in his Atlante Veneto, Coronelli wrote: “Some geographers 
quite erroneously legend Rio Escondido the mouth of this Col- 
bert [Mississippi] River on their maps. There can be no doubt, 
however, that their mistake should by all means be corrected.’ 
Later on he says: “Those geographers who had no knowledge of 
this river [Mississippi] have omitted to draw its course on their 
maps or have, quite mistakenly, placed there the Rio Escondido. 
We were the first to bring this fact to light.”** Although Coronelli 
knew of the Rio del Espiritu Santo, he never identified it with 
the Mississippi. On his map of North America of 1688 and on 
the gores of the Florence globe, one of the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi is located on the east coast of Texas at latitude 27°, while 
another branch of the river has its mouth on the same meridian, 
one and a half degrees lower. On this map and on this globe, the 
“Bahia de le Espu S° 6 Mar pequeno” opens on the northern 
coast of the Gulf five degrees east of the longitude of the mouths 
of the Mississippi, and at this point on the bay he has marked 
“Rio de lo Spiritu Santo.” 

For those who “prefer to think” that these texts mean just 
the opposite of what they obviously say, and for those who 
choose to believe that the cartographers meant the exact con- 
trary of what they inscribed in their maps the above evidence 
will not be conclusive. For those readers who have no such 
preferences, however, it supplies ample proof that the Mississippi 
was not known in North America as the Rio del Espiritu Santo 
by its two foremost explorers; and that no one in Europe who 
was expert in the geography of the New World identified the 
two rivers. 

(To be concluded) 
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39 “Relation officielle,"” MID-AMERICA, XXII, 1940, 33. 

40 Recueil des Inscriptions des Remarques Historiques et Geographiques 
qui sont sur le Globe Terreste de Marly, BN, Mss. fr., 13365:64. 

41 Atlante Veneto, . . . 2 volumes, Venice, 1690-1691, I, 29. 

42 Ibid., 132. 

















Notes and Comment 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BooK REVIEW 

A “civil” war flared in The American Historical Review of October 
1943. It drew wide attention from historians. The strife was be- 
tween Professor Avery Craven, author of The Coming of the Civil 
War, and Professor Fred A. Shannon, reviewer of the volume. A 
letter of each to the Editor was published in the section of “Commu- 
nications.’’ These letters form an episode, a rather outstanding epi- 
sode, in the perennial conflict between reviewers and the reviewed. 
Like the editor of the Review and many another reader, we immedi- 
ately proclaimed neutrality and scurried about to get the book and 
the backfiles to check the respective assertions of the disputants. 
Unfortunately, we cannot maintain a discreet silence. Standing in our 
neutral corner we see in this episode an occasion for comment, not 
upon the charges and counter-charges of the two professors, but 
upon some principles and problems involved in book reviewing. Some 
aspects of these have already been touched upon in this section of 
Mip-AMeErIca for April 1939. 

Is it time to summon a conference of postwar planners to draft a 
scheme of procedures which might eliminate occasions for incidents 
between those who write books and those who review them? Should 
certain types of reviews be banned? Is it better for editors of 
scholarly journals to continue printing letters of a controversial na- 
ture? What principles are to guide the editor of any renowned peri- 
odical when he finds himself in a decidedly delicate position between 
author and reviewer? Is it feasible, is it advisable for the professors 
of history to draw up some rules for general application, designed 
to insure a maximum of knowledge from a review and to eliminate 
personal or other controversy? 

A discussion of these questions seems to be in place; wherefore 
we venture to propose some private opinions in the hope that they 
may be brought up formally in future meetings by members of 
learned historical societies. Professors who have long known and 
practically applied most of the following ideas are asked to be 
indulgent. In fact, definite principles of reviewing are followed by 
the majority most of the time. But established procedures seem to 
be utterly eschewed by some few, perhaps because they are unknown, 
perhaps because they are long forgotten. Surely, they are available, 
for some editors send out instructions for the guidance of the ap- 
pointed reviewer regarding the type of coverage expected. Thus, 
The Mississippi Valley Historical Review prints its policy in the 
form of general suggestions with respect to the purpose and content 
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of its book review section. Other editors convey their policies in a 
less formal fashion. Nevertheless, to have a set of guiding principles 
is one thing, and to see to their employment in this land of the 
academic free is quite another, as we can prove after some years of 
experience in using our jaundiced eye on manuscript reviews. 

The first principle involved is one of ownership. A book is precious 
to its author, as precious as a child to its parent. Deep down in his 
heart your true scholar is never quite satisfied with each tiny detail 
of his finished product, perfect though it may seem to others. Many 
a wrinkled eye peers sorrowfully at passages it once beheld with 
pride. Still, the book is always precious to its maker. Objectively, 
what lies between the covers may be of good, poor, or indifferent 
quality, and it may be presented in good, bad, or indifferent taste. 
At its worst, even though its chapters may rattle along like a train 
of empty freight cars, it is, nonetheless, the author’s book, the prod- 
uct of his labor. It is not, in any sense, the reviewer’s book. It does 
not become the reviewer’s book, not even though it pertains to what 
he may term “his field.”” No one, so far as we know, has been able 
to acquire legal title to any field of history, and no one can legiti- 
mately post such signs as “Stay Out: This Is MY Ten Minutes,” and 
“Anything Written about This Field Is Mine.” 

Once off the press the book, art or no art, becomes an object 
of interest to a number of citizens. It is up for judgment. This 
eliminates commentators and the general public. We cannot be con- 
cerned here with the impressions or opinions of sundry individuals 
who, because of special motives or enthusiasms, see in any new 
work some source of profit or glory to themselves. Nor can we be 
bothered with book critics, whose vocation it is to convey to the 
public their weighed opinions regarding the value of the book as 
literature or amusement, and whose avocation has become to air 
personal views artistically before their public. “The critic,” in the 
words of Joseph Wood Krutch, writing on this subject in The Nation 
of April 17, 1937, “is supposed to be read for his own sake.” These 
words pertain to the “lofty” critic, but they may apply to the lesser 
lights who presume to pass judgment on anything that appears in 
book form. We consider here judges who are or who should be 
skilled in history. These are reviewers. Their training is presumed 
to have given them authority to judge scholarly works. If called 
upon, they have a duty toward their profession to evaluate the 
research of the author and his contribution to learning. The reviewer 
is not supposed to switch to the role of critic, lofty or otherwise, 
in rendering his verdict. He will do well to bear in mind that his 
judgment too is up for the judgment of his confreres. 

The reviewer may state his verdict in any number of ways, 
described by adverbs lying between “gently” and “brutally,” inclu- 
sive, depending upon whether he has approached the product of 
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scholarship in a spirit of reverential awe or with the fierceness of 
a trout striking at a strange fly, or with some intermediate feeling. 
He may by taste and artistry make his review a bit of literature. 
Such aspirations generally go limp when faced by the editor’s re- 
quest to limit the review to three hundred words. The word cur- 
tailment has had much to do with the reviewer’s approach to the 
new book. Whatever the approach, the judgment should not be 
given until all proofs for the verdict are carefully gleaned and the 
black marks assessed against the value of the book as a whole. 

Incidentally, it is praiseworthy to send a carbon copy of the 
said proofs with the completed review to the editor of the mag- 
azine. After all, who except the reviewer will ever get the benefits 
of the complete review if most of the facts are locked in the re- 
viewer's files? The procedure would prove protective. Moreover, it 
would prove definitely helpful, since the editor on beholding the 
tabulated credits and debits would be in a position either to ask 
the reviewer for more ample treatment or to classify the work 
in the “books received” section. Some reviewers have the exceed- 
ingly commendable practice of writing more than the number of 
words assigned by the editor, enclosing some sections of the review 
in brackets for deletion or incorporation at the editor’s discretion. 

To reassure authors, we may state emphatically that the major- 
ity of reviewers are sympathetic toward a new book. They wish, 
as spokesmen for a professional group, to apprehend and to make 
comprehensible the writer’s concept and contribution. The author 
will feel easier of mind and heart during the production of his 
work if he anticipates this understanding and dignified reception. 
On the contrary, occasionally an historian labors at “gathering 
together” a book knowing that he will have put forth his chin—you 
understand—on publication day. The fear of “what they will say” 
haunts many writers, honest or otherwise, but we can safely say 
that the honest researcher may expect a hospitable reception for 
his work. Unless the author clearly is devoid of sureness, unless he 
is at the other extreme of cocksureness or mental belligerency, un- 
less he is attempting to “stimulate discussion,” it will be the re- 
viewer’s obligation to approach the book as a worthwhile contribu- 
tion or as a fulfillment of a need. 

The written expression of the judgment is all important. It may 
be literary. It should state clearly the author’s purpose, the nature 
and place of the book, and how well the author has fulfilled his 
purpose. Of course it should be objective. To make it such is no 
slight achievement, unless one is merely enumerating contents of 
the book. For, sentence by sentence a review might well have the 
semblance of objectivity, yet in its entirety be very subjective 
in spirit. Assuredly, historians howl loudly enough against bias and 
prejudice. Still, in reviewing a book, no less than in writing one, 
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prejudices may easily be aroused against author, subject, reviewer, 
and against history itself. Nice ways to express disapproval, or 
disagreement, or to correct mistakes have been found, but there is 
no nice way to kick the apple of a man’s eye. 

A book in the doubtful or in the no-value classification becomes 
a problem child to all, except possibly to its author. The book 
review editor carefully chooses a reviewer from his list. Sometimes 
the author suggests a reviewer, thus complicating the procedure; 
sometimes he wishes his book to be reviewed by anybody except 
a specified Professor So-and-So; sometimes he waits until he hears 
to whom the book has been sent before registering a complaint. 
The book is sent to the reviewer. He finds it disappointing. Several 
courses are open to him, each of which terminates in hot water. 
He cannot conveniently return the volume, since he has accepted 
the assignment and has some consideration for the editor. At 
times he carries on a correspondence debate with the author, or 
again sends a copy of the review to the author before it goes to 
the editor. To be sure, much of this could have been avoided if 
the author had sent his manuscript to other authorities, but we 
are not speaking of authors who take such precautions. Your reviewer 
may visit damnation upon the volume with almost inaudible praise. 
This cannot be called fair to anybody concerned, neither reader, 
nor professor, nor prospective buyer. Finally, he can waste his time 
just criticizing the workmanship in any of seven ways calculated 
to arouse the ire of an author. What to do with a problem book 
of this nature? That is the poser for the conscientious reviewer and 
for the editor. 

Quite paradoxically, the editor on occasion suddenly finds that 
not the book and its author but the reviewer and his review are 
the problem twins. Certainly it is wrong to classify the rank and 
file of reviewers in the problem category. Nor would we dare place 
a reviewer in any one of the following groups for an incidental 
lapse into a failure characteristic of that group. But a small per 
centum of reviewers fall into distinctive types. Their reviews have 
chronic faults and hence fail in their function of giving a complete, 
simple notion of what the book is about, where it stands in the 
field, and reasons for approval or disapproval. 

We are acquainted with the reviewer of the sight-seeing type, who 
gushes over various accidental things in a book or expounds on 
glamorizing elements attached to it. Unfortunately, the number in 
this classfication is on the increase since the advent, to take one 
instance, of our happier relation with Latin America; anything 
published about our good neighbors seems to this type to call for 
charming remarks, redolent of tourism. The antithesis of this type 
is discovered in the dour (not to be confused with deflationist) 
reviewer who makes certain that no word of praise for any book 
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comes from his pen. This one is different from the monopolistic type, 
who, because he claims authority in a field, is inclined to tolerate 
the new book, much as a sire tolerates the new colt in the pasture. 
Some varieties of this type view the newcomer from an elevation 
almost stratospheric. A variant under this heading is the reviewer 
with the “it-shall-not-pass” attitude. The background and the biblio- 
graphical types are cousins. The former never gets beyond those 
pages based upon secondary materials which the author must in- 
clude for completeness, while the latter is more interested in the 
sources cited and uncited than he is in the text. Your cautious 
reviewer hews to the line, fashions his every idea, massages his 
every word before setting each in its proper place, and heaven 
help the editor if any change is made. The expansionist is noted 
for his knack of grasping clues for amplifications of the text, for 
scoldings, for essays on allied subjects, for steering the text into 
his own field of interest. He is close kin to the peripatetic type, who 
ambles directly into lanes, generally indicated by the author as 
closed bypaths, choosing features of these for comment without much 
respect to the contour of the textual thought. Your diagnostician 
type assumes from the outset that the book, any book, is afflicted 
with some ailment, bias, ism; numerous statements in the text 
are to him symptoms of the affliction, for which he prescribes 
remedies. We pass over as too few to mention the reviewers in the 
plastic surgeon and “Melancholy Dane” types. The “must” type 
tells everybody to read this book, chiefly because he has read it. 
The guerrilla type, called so because neither he nor his audience 
knows what is being shot at and what is being hit, is almost 
extinct. Is it any wonder then that some writers disdain reviews? 
Or that some scholars refuse to write them? Or that book review 
editors need vacations? 

In view of such faults many editors would like to delete expres- 
sions, phrases, or words which indicate failings in the reviewer, but 
they cannot assume responsibility for the contents of the altered 
review. Some reviewers generously grant the editor power to use 
his discretion as to deletions and cutting. Yet this takes time and 
care and letter writing. 

When the review is published, the author, in case he has been 
misrepresented or some real or fancied injustice has been done him, 
has a right to a hearing. A whole new crop of problems confront 
the editor. He has no recourse to regulations regarding the style 
and content of the letters of rebuttal. How can he decide upon the 
value of the letters to the readers? What censorship is to be imposed 
in the matter of invective? How long may the letters be, and 
how long may the controversy be carried on? If his magazine 
carries from ten to a hundred reviews what can he possibly do in 
the event that half of the reviewers and half of the authors suddenly 
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begin to hurl gauntlets and demand a hearing? Each would be 
within his rights, but where would the publication of letters cease? 
Should a periodical be established, whose purpose would be that of 
a clearing house and airing quarters for all historical disputations 
arising out of reviews? (This plan was suggested by Professor 
Nevins in The Saturday Review of Literature, February 4, 1939, 
and was backed in Bulletin No. XXXI of the William Clements 
Library, Reviewers Reviewed, by Otto Eisenschiml. ) 

The solution of many problems definitely does not lie in stopping 
all book reviews. The American historians are able to point with 
pride to the fine specimens of the art of book reviewing, and it 
would be stupid to do away with a thoroughly established form of 
literature because of instances of inept work. But book reviews are 
in danger of falling into discredit unless more editorial pruning is 
done. If certain editorial checks are brought into vogue far more 
profit will ensue, far less distress will be occasioned, and far more 
inspiration will come to reviewers. 

Is there not something false about several basic practices and 
principles forced upon (or assumed by) editors? Take, for instance, 
the premise that every book is reviewable. Can a book of docu- 
ments be reviewed? Such a book, or set of books, whether edited 
or not, can only be satisfactorily estimated by the reviewer after 
all of the manuscript documents have been available to him and 
after he has almost duplicated the labor of the author. Obviously, 
without manuscripts for comparison and time the reviewer’s product 
can be only a notice and not a review or criticism. As such it should 
be classified in a section separated from book reviews. Passing to 
books of various scopes and purposes we find a number of titles in 
the book review section which scarcely belong there, meritorious 
though the authorship has been. Should encyclopedias, bibliographies, 
philosophies of history, syntheses, books of a survey nature, text- 
books, journals, censuses, and various aids to historians be omitted 
from review columns, or noticed, or digested? Again, books of doubt- 
ful type of scholarship get into review columns chiefly because of 
the supposition that anything written under the guise of history 
is review-worthy. Is there sharp distinction made between the policies 
of reviews for review’s sake, reviews for publicity’s sake, reviews 
for scholarship’s sake? 

There is certainly not enough emphasis upon the reviews of 
strictly scholarly works. A top book in scholarship should be given 
a top place in the pages devoted to book reviews, and if it takes 
two thousand words for a capable reviewer to indicate, estimate, 
and criticize the work, that space should be given, even though the 
work is of a highly specialized nature, even though the work should 
be a magazine article. If we could appoint it one of the duties of a 
reviewer to indicate the exceptional quality of a work and its par- 
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ticular place in the sun, perhaps researchers would not meet the 
discouragement frequently theirs of seeing their work relegated to 
the back pages, or given several hundred words, or mixed up with 
various odds and ends of inconsequential historical writing. To 
continue the practice seems a misplacement of instruction and en- 
lightenment. A glance at the pages assigned for reviews in various 
historical magazines reveals a decided trend toward quantity rather 
than quality and a policy of publicizing books rather than reviewing 
them. 

It vould be a profitable pleasure to hear some of these points 
discussed, toward the objective of finding out which bases of book 
reviewing need bolstering, which need blasting, and where a re- 
organization should begin. 

I. Vd. 


SOME RECENT HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES 


Among the historical investigations of the Instituto Gonzalo 
Fernandez de Oviedo, a research institute of Hispanic American 
studies recently established in Madrid, Spain, as a part of the pro- 
gram of the government’s Superior Council of Scientific Investiga- 
tions, Don Cristébal Bermudez Plata, director of the Archive of the 
Indies, has published two volumes of fundamental importance for 
the study of Spanish colonization in the New World: Catdlogo de 
Pasajeros a Indias, Durante los siglos XVI, XVII y XVIII, volume 
I (1509-1534), 2d ed., Sevilla, 1940, and volume II (1535-1538), 
Sevilla, 1942. Volume I contains 5,320 listings, and volume II, 5,620. 
Some listings contain more than one passenger. A number of studies 
have been made concerning the origin, character, destination, etc., 
of Spain’s immigrants to America in the colonial period, notably 
those of Rufino José Cuevo, Raimundo Rivas, Angel Rubio, C. 
Pérez Bustamante, Luis Thayer Ojeda, Amunategui Solar, Luis 
Rubio y Moreno, Pedro Henriquez Urefia, Arthur S. Aiton, and 
Aubrey Neasham. All these studies have been based on fragmentary 
evidence, and the conclusions reached have been only tentative. At 
last, thanks to the painstaking efforts of Bermudez Plata, the record 
is being thoroughly explored. 

The only systematic lists previously available were the lists of 
passengers to the Indies contained in Rubio y Moreno’s “Catalogo 
metodolégico de las informaciones y licencias de los que alli pasaron, 
existentes en el Archivo General de Indias,” vols. IX and XIII in 
Coleccién de documentos inéditos para la historia de Hispano-Amer- 
icana, Madrid, 1930 ff., which covers the period 1509 to 1588, and the 
first edition of volume I of Bermudez Plata’s catalogue, Madrid, 1930, 
for the period 1509 to 1533. In the 1940 edition of the first volume 
of Bermidez Plata, the passengers to America for the year 1534 
are included. For that year 1,388 separate listings are included. 
Rubio y Moreno’s lists included only 45 names for the year 1534. 
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For the period 1509-1534 a total of 7,641 names of emigrants are 
now available whose place of origin is known, while for the period 
from 1509 to 1588 (fifty-four years longer), Neasham used 5,679 
or 1,962 less. On the basis of these new data, C. Pérez Bustamante 
has brought the statistics on the subject up-to-date in an elucidating 
article entitled, ‘Las regiones espafiolas y la poblacion de América,” 
Revista de Indias (Madrid), II, no. 6 (1941), 81-120. It is hoped that 
he will continue these studies on the basis of volume II of Bermidez 
Plata’s catalogue, and as the additional projected volumes appear. Vol- 
ume II of Bermidez Plata includes the list of Spaniards who went 
to the Rio de la Plata on the ill-starred expedition of Don Pedro 
de Mendoza, the first founder of Buenos Aires. When this exhaustive 
catalogue is completed, with the publication of all the volumes in 
preparation by Bermudez Plata, which comprise over 150,000 entries, 
covering the peroid up to 1780, we will have a fairly reliable index 
of the number, social condition, and origin of the colonizers of 
Spanish America up to the end of the eighteenth century, and more 
reliable data on dialectic, phonetic, artistic, folkloric, and other 
cultural influences. 

Of other recent studies published by the Instituto Gonzalo 
Fernandez de Oviedo, the following on the Jesuits in colonial Spanish 
America are worthy of note: Leén Lopetegui, S.J., “Labor del 
Padre José de Acosta, S.J., en el Concilio de Lima, 1582-1583,” 
Revista de Indias, III, no. 7 (1942), 63-84; id., “Vocacién de Indias 
del P. José de Acosta, S. J.,” ibid., I, no. 2 (1940), 83-102; id., El 
Padre José de Acosta, 8.J., y los misiones, Instituto Gonzalo Fer- 
nandez de Oviedo, Madrid, 1942, pp. xlvii, 624; Antonio Graiifio, 
“Las imprentas menores en ultramar y el libro durante la tutela de 
Espafia,” Revista de Indias, II, no. 6 (1941), 149-163; Julio F. 
Guillén, “Cuatro cartas jesuiticas de la regién magallanica,” ibid., 
67-80; Constantino Bayle, S.J., “ITV Centenario del descubrimiento 
del Amazonas: Descubridores jesuitas del Amazonas,” ibid., I, no. 1 
(1940), 121-185. 


Of fundamental importance for the study of nineteenth-century 
international politics in relation to Spanish America, in the period 
immediately after the wars of independence, are the following arti- 
cles by the late Mexican historian Carlos Pereyra: “Las ‘Noticias 
secretas’ de América y el enigma de su publicacién,” Revista de 
Indias, I, no. 2 (1940), 5-33; “La comprobacién del fraude cometido 
por el editor de las Noticias secretas,” ibid., II, no. 4 (1941), 107-133; 
“La mita peruana en el calumnioso prélogo de las ‘Noticias secretas,’” 
ibid., II, no. 6 (1941), 5-37. These studies make necessary substan- 
tial revision of previous evaluations of Ulloa’s “Noticias secretas.” 
Pereyra discusses the propaganda use of the work outside of Spain, 
and with photostats of the manuscript and the printed version in 
parallel columns, demonstrates the deliberate changes made in the 
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printed version which gave it an interpretation that is not found in 
the original manuscript. 


The eminent historian Antonio Ballesteros Beretta has published 
the following series of studies on Juan Bautista Mufioz, a neglected 
leader of eighteenth-century Spain of towering importance: “Don 
Juan Bautista Mufioz: Dos facetas cientificas,” Revista de Indias, II, 
no. 3 (1941), 5-37; “Don Juan Bautista Mufioz: La Historia del Nuevo 
Mundo,” ibid., ITI, no. 10 (1942), 589-660; “Don Juan Bautista Mufioz: 
La creacién del Archivo de Indias,” ibid., IT, no. 4 (1941), 55-95. 


Vicente Rodriguez Casado’s Primeros afios de la dominacion es- 
paola en la Luisiana, Instituto Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo, Madrid, 
1942, pp. 495, is a well-documented account of the administrations 
of the first two governors of Spanish Louisiana, Ulloa and O'Reilly, 
with numerous illustrations, including photographs of seven maps of 
the region, and 120 pages of appendices of illustrative documents. 


Among the volumes recently received from the Secretariado da 
Propaganda Nacional of Portugal, the following two works are 
worthy of special mention: Manuel Miarias, Bréve Histoire de la 
Colonisation Portugaise, Lisbon, 1940, 157 pp., and A Restauragdo 
e o Império Colonial Portugués, edited by Julio Cayolla, Lisbon, 1940, 
545 pp. The latter volume, a collaborative work, throws much new 
light on the restoration of the Portuguese empire in 1640. The studies 
included are the following: Manuel Miurias, “Consequéncias imedi- 
atas da uniao com a Espanha na decadéncia do Império Colonial 
Portugués”; Damiao Peres, “O Império Portugués na hora da Res- 
taurocio”; and on the reconquest of the Empire: Pedro Calmon, 
“Brasil politico-militar”; Hélio Viana, “Brasil social’; Coronel Leite 
de Magalhaes, “Costa da Guiné’”’; Gastéo Sousa Dias, “S. Tomé e 
Angola”; General Teixeira Botelho, “Costa Oriental’; General Fer- 
reira Martins, “Oriente”; and Gastéo de Meio de Matos, “Vinte anos 
de batalhas.”” The volume contains a preface and conclusion by the 
general editor, and a general bibliography. 


Aurelio Espinosa Polit, S.J., is the editor of Francisco Javier 
Eugenio de Santa Cruz y Espejo’s El Nuevo Luciano de Quito, 1779, 
volume IV of the Clasicos Ecuatorianos, Quito, 1943, xxvii, 238 pp. 
Carefully edited, it constitutes the best printed text of this im- 
portant work of the mestizo Espejo, one of the precursors of the in- 
dependence movement of Ecuador, and a dynamic spokesman for 
social and educational reform in his native land during the late 
colonial period. The text, comprehensively annotated by Father Es- 
pinosa Pélit, is preceded by a fine biographical sketch of Espejo 
by the Ecuadorian literary historian, Isaac J. Barrera. 


Attention is called to Father Francis Borgia Steck’s A Tentative 
Guide to Historical Materials on the Spanish Borderlands, The Cath- 
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olic Historical Society of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 1943, 106 pp. 
This little guide includes the latest periodical literature on the 
subject up to the close of the year 1942, and will be extremely 
useful to all those interested in the Spanish Borderlands. The author 
plans to publish supplements containing items appearing since 1942. 
This bibliographical guide cannot be praised too highly; it should be 


among the bibliographical references in every library. 
J. M. E. 


Estudios Histéricos, a semiannual review, whose scope is the 
publication of research articles and documents, completed its first 
year in 1943. Its director is Dr. Luis Medina Ascensio, and its home 
is Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico. An example of what is forthcoming 
readily catches the eye. In the July number Dr. Ascensio presents 
“The Holy See and the Mexican Emancipation, Part I.” The author 
has been collecting materials these many years on this exceedingly 
difficult topic embracing the years 1810 to 1835. He patterns his 
study on the work of Pedro Leturia describing the relations between 
the Papacy and Simén Bolivar. Source materials have been gathered 
from the secret Vatican Archives, as well as from Spain, France, 
Holland, and the United States. The difficulties of the Spanish Amer- 
ican revolutionaries, civilian and clerical, are clear from this in- 
troductory chapter. In 1810 Napoleon controlled continental Europe. 
Ferdinand VII of Spain, who could nominate prelates for Mexico, 
was a prisoner. The Pope, who appointed bishops, was also a prisoner. 
Contact between the Papacy and the Church in Mexico was dis- 
rupted. Hence, Archbishop Carroll of Baltimore had been made Pre- 
fect Apostolic of North America, including Mexico. Prelates of Mexi- 
co, aS well as the patroit-priest, Father Morelos, made attempts to 
get commissioners to the United States, for the purposes of gaining 
political recognition, material aid, and of establishing relations with 
the Church as represented by Carroll. These preliminary problems, 
like the preliminary moves toward emancipation, soon merged into 
greater problems of Church and State relations. 


To encourge teaching Illinois history in the public schools, one 
of the aims of the Illinois State Historical Society, Paul M. Angle 
and Richard L. Beyer present “A Handbook of Illinois History” in 
the Papers in Illinois History for 1941 (Springfield, 1943). The 
“Handbook” runs almost a hundred pages. It is divided into eleven 
chapters. Each of these briefly outlines the events of a period and 
is followed by ample bibliography. A general descriptive list at the 
end covers twenty pages, for whose compilation the authors express 
indebtedness to Miriam Hole Delahay. Many educators have con- 
tributed aid and suggestions. The project was well worth while, for 
there now is available a ready means to introduce courses suitable 
to each level of instruction and, moreover, for adult self-instruction. 
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The Institute of Latin American Studies of the University of Texas 
has published in book form the Proceedings of the Inter American 
Conference on Intellectual Interchange of June 16 and 17, 1943. The 
volume of 188 pages in paper cover is entitled Inter American Intel- 
lectual Interchange. It is divided into six parts, according to the head- 
ings of the sessions of the conference. The three papers of the first 
session have to do with the backgrounds, problems, materials, and 
permanent values of intellectual exchange. The second session was 
on philosophy, literature, and science, concluding with Professor 
Ordéiiez’s illustrated account of “The New Volcano of Paricutin.” In 
Part III there is one paper by Dr. Torres Rioseco. The following ses- 
sion was concerned with the teaching of history as a vehicle of intel- 
lectual exchange with papers by Carlos Castafieda, Arturo Arnaiz y 
Freg, and Arthur P. Whitaker. The final two sessions were on the Fine 
Arts in the Americas and “Old and New Argentine Universities.” 


A series of fifty works by Brazilian authors under the general title 
of Biblioteca Popular Brasileira is being published by the Ministério 
da Educacao e Saude, Instituto Nacional do Livro. The volumes are 
new editions designed to furnish the public with important texts which 
otherwise are unavailable to many readers. They are the classics of 
Brazilian literature in the wider sense. The originals are strictly ad- 
hered to, except for necessary changes in orthography. Considerable 
benefits of this noteworthy project should come to students in the 
United States who have so long felt the need of a full shelf of readings 


on Brazil. 











Book Reviews 


George Fitzhugh, Propagandist of the Old South. By Harvey Wish. 
Southern Biography Series. Louisiana State University Press, 
Baton Rouge, La. 1943. Pp. 351. 


Dr. Wish has given us the first full-length portrait of the man 
who was probably the most influential proslavery propagandist of the 
1850’s. George Fitzhugh spent most of his life in the Northern Neck 
of Virginia, and his thinking was circumscribed by this fact. Never 
consistent, Fitzhugh modified his views with changing times, but 
his great influence was exerted between 1855 and 1860 when his 
thesis was that slavery, rather than being a necessary evil, was a 
positive good. This was the theme of his two books, Sociology for the 
South, published in 1854, and Cannibals All, which appeared in 1856. 
He based his conclusions on history, and argued that slavery, white 
or black, is the natural condition of the working man. Though he 
condemned pre-Marxian socialism as one of the fantastic “isms” 
of the day, he accepted much of its argument, but he reached the 
very different conclusion that exploitation of the many by the few 
was socially desirable, and was the only sound basis of civilization. 
Students of proslavery propaganda have long accepted as fact that 
Fitzhugh was among the most influential of the Southern publicists 
in changing the attitude of the South from an apology for slavery 
to the acceptance of it as a positive good. Wish demonstrates that, 
by publishing his articles and editorials, often unsigned, in a number 
of important journals, including the all-important De Bow’s Review, 
he created the impression in the North—actually unjustified by the 
facts—that his views were the views of the whole South. It has 
long been recognized, too, that Fitzhugh had considerable influence 
not only on the counterpropaganda of the North, but on thinking of 
Northern statesmen. It has remained for Dr. Wish, however, to show 
us how great that influence really was, particularly on Lincoln. He 
was the real author of the “house-divided” doctrine. Lincoln took it 
directly from Fitzhugh’s writings, though he gave it different im- 
plications. With typical inconsistency, Fitzhugh preached Southern 
nationalism, and opposed secession until it became a fact. He was 
a late convert to racism, but in his later writings he accepted the 
then prevailing Southern view of the inherent inferiority of the Negro. 
Fitzhugh continued to write during the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion periods, but his influence had faded, and this period of his life 
is only an epilogue. 

Dr. Wish’s book is scholarly, is fully documented, and contains 
an excellent critical essay on authorities. His viewpoint is objec- 
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tive—neither laudatory nor hostile. He makes no secret of his dis- 
agreement with most of Fitzhugh’s ideas, pointing out the strik- 
ing resemblance that they bear to the totalitarian ideology of 
our own time, and he reveals some of his subject’s foibles, but he 
does not condemn the man. The book is well written and any reader 
who is not allergic to history will find it intensely interesting just 
as a human story. 
SAMUEL A. JOHNSON 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 


The Panama Route, 1848-1869. By John Haskell Kemble. University 
of California Publications in History, Volume XXIX. University 
of California Press, Berkeley, 1943. Pp. viii, 316. 


This volume is a real contribution to the study of American eco- 
nomic enterprise and the economic unification of the Republic in 
the middle decades of the nineteenth century. As the author points 
out in the preface: “For two decades, the Panama route was the 
best way of travel and communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts of the United States. Annually, thousands of pas- 
sengers went over it eastward and westward, as well as vast volumes 
of mail and treasure. Its paddle-wheelers and dugout canoes, its 
mule trains and snorting locomotives formed a vital part of the 
communication system of the United States. . . . When the initial 
novelty of 1849 had worn off, travel by Panama came to be taken 
as a matter of course. It has therefore received less attention than 
other more picturesque but less really significant phases in the 
history of American transportation.” In 1869 the transcontinental 
railroad eclipsed the Panama route in all] its functions, but “through- 
out its formative years, the Pacific seaboard’s communication with 
the nation and with the world was chiefly by the Panama route.” 

The first chapter of the book describes briefly the historical 
background of the Pacific coast area up to the time of the acquisition 
of California and the title to Oregon; the desire on the part of the 
government to provide some regular means of communication with 
the region following these developments; and the first schemes for 
developing land and sea routes to the Pacific coast. A steam mail 
line by way of Panama was desirable for two reasons: to provide 
regular mail service to the Pacific coast, and at the same time to 
put into operation auxiliary naval vessels which might be used 
effectively in time of war. By the close of the year 1848 the mail 
service was ready to go into operation, “with corporate structures 
reared upon some of the great mercantile fortunes of New York and 
with steamers built and ready to carry out the duties set for them.” 
By January 1849, vessels of the United States Mail Steamship Com- 
pany and the Pacific Mail were at Chagres and Panama, and the route 
was in full operation. The “Pioneer Years, 1849-1851,” were years 
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of lively competition, and during the Gold Rush the lack of adequate 
passenger facilities and ship personnel were a real problem. The 
period from 1851 to 1860, described as the era of “The Battle of the 
Titans,” saw the entry of Cornelius Vanderbilt and Edward Mills 
into the field. Among other things, Vanderbilt opened a route over 
the Isthmus of Nicaragua which rivaled that of Panama. By 1859 
the Vanderbilt steamers became the “mail steamers,” and the ships 
that had been carrying the mails for over a decade passed into the 
position of “opposition.” The story of this “exciting, if also ruinous, 
competition,” constitutes one of the best chapters in the book. “The 
Closing Years, 1860-1869” can almost be called peaceful in contrast 
to the previous period. The author then devotes two chapters to a 
description of the Panama steamers, and the conditions aboard ship. 
This is followed by an excellent account of the history of “The 
Isthmian Link” during the period. Here the author presents many 
interesting facts on the social as well as the economic aspects of the 
story. The final chapter is a brief summation. 

Five detailed appendices describe the steamers that operated on 
the isthmian routes, and list the number of passengers carried, the 
treasure shipments from San Francisco, and the builders of the 
engines and steamers for the route. The notes, an extensive bibliog- 
raphy, and a carefully prepared index complete the volume. The 
volume contains fifteen illustrations and two maps. 

J. MANUEL ESPINOSA 


Loyola University, Chicago 


Daniel Carroll A Framer of the Constitution. By Sister Mary Vir- 
ginia Geiger. Catholic University of America, Washington, 1943. 
Pp. viii, 210. 


Daniel Carroll has suffered eclipse by more distinguished relatives. 
His brother John, the first Archbishop of Baltimore, and his cousin 
Charles of Carrollton are well known and each has his biographers. 
Daniel Carroll by contrast, despite important positions in the gov- 
ernment of his state and in the national government, is relatively 
unknown. To rescue him from neglect and obscurity is one of the 
purposes of this study. 

Born in 1730, Daniel Carroll during his life span of sixty-six 
years achieved distinction in the business world and in political life. 
To the large dowry of his wife he added much as merchant, tobacco 
planter and exporter, and speculator in land. Thus he accumulated 
great wealth. In 1777 he became a member of the Maryland Council 
of State, and in 1781 he entered the state senate. Simultaneously he 
served as a member of the Continental Congress where he announced 
Maryland’s belated acceptance of the Articles of Confederation. In 
time he was elected to membership in the convention called to revise 
these Articles. With the establishment of government under the 
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Constitution, for the ratification of which by his state he was largely 
instrumental, he was chosen one of Maryland’s representatives in 
the first Federal Congress. Here he distinguished himself as an 
advocate of strong national government, and to this end he voted 
for Hamilton’s assumption plan. When his term of office expired, 
he was appointed by President Washington a member of the com- 
mission for the projected federal city, in which capacity he combated 
the grandiose schemes of |’Enfant. Resigning in May 1795 because 
of ill health, he died the following May. 

This study is evidently the fruit of much labor and painstaking 
research. Footnotes are numerous and full. The text however could 
have been made more readable by relegating mere statistics, such as 
tables of Carroll’s pay for services (pp. 152, 170) to the footnotes, 
where they really belong. The first chapter is a careful excursion into 
the wilds of genealogy, and in wandering the reader is befuddled and 
lost. To genealogists it has its appeal, but the general reader may 
omit it without loss. Too frequently words are used without sufficient 
regard for their precise meaning. For example, on page 33 we read, 
‘But manuscript material to support the authenticity of the state- 
ment is missing.’ There is no question here of authenticity, but merely 
of correctness. And it is an exaggeration to state (p. 183) that 
Carroll’s efforts as quartermaster—he was one of many so engaged— 
contributed as much to eventual victory as any engagement of the 
war. Daniel Carroll’s contribution to the American cause is too gen- 
uine to need extravagant claims. As a pioneer effort in a largely 
unexplored field this study has real merit, but it cannot be acclaimed 
the definitive biography of Daniel Carroll. 

CHARLES H. METZGER 

West Baden College, Indiana 


The Beginnings of Catholicism in South Dakota. By Sister M. Claudia 
Duratschek, O.S. B. Catholic University Press, Washington, 1943. 
Pp. xiii, 271. 


The author has succeeded in writing the general story of the 
foundation of the Catholic Church in South Dakota. She traces the 
activities of the missionaries, from the days of French penetration 
into South Dakota, down through the era of struggling Indian 
missions, and finishes with the establishment and development of 
a stable, organized diocese in the State. This whole ecclesiastical 
history is nicely interwoven with the necessary civil events. Not 
a few anecdotes add much to the readability as well as to the 
interest of the book. 

This doctorai dissertation, as its author says, “breaks new ground 
historically and so suffers from the limitations of pioneer work.” The 
strong and weak points of the book are in direct proportion to the 
number of extant and available documents pertaining to any par- 
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ticular portion of the study. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
role of Benedictine priests and sisters, of priests of the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Cross, and members of a few sisterhoods easily 
dominate the story, since more materials concerning the work of 
these groups were available. Missionary and pastoral activities of the 
diocesan clergy, of the Jesuits, and of a few congregations of re- 
ligious women are not ignored but are much less satisfactorily 
treated, owing to the brevity and fragmentary nature of pertinent 
sources. 

In case of a future revision or further expansion of this book, 
a few deficiencies should be noted. The manner of citing documents 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs is neither consistent nor (with two 
exceptions) adequately specific. “Hanson” (p. 145, note 99) should 
be “Hansen,” and note 142 on page 111 in its present brief form is 
apt to occasion an erroneous impression. 

However, these are minor points in a work that fulfills its ad- 
initted purpose of being the first, and not the last word on the topic. 

WILLIAM N. BISCHOFF 


Loyola University, Chicago 





